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WALKING SUIT AND RIDING-HABIT.—{See Pace 779.{ 
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the sick and the conscientious earning of 
their wages, often their wages of less ac- 
count to them than their duty, it being al- 
ways to be recorded for them that they un- 
dertook their business in the first place 
because it seemed agreeable to them, be- 
cause they had a kindly instinct for the 


| sick and a desire to relieve suffering, which 


made this the pleasantest and easiest thing 
for them to do—all of which argues a kind 
heart and a helpful tenderness to begin 
with. When a nurse of this kind does not 
love her patient, it is more than likely that 
the fault lies with the patient, who has 
taken advantage of the opportunity to be as 
teasing and tiring as possible, and to prac- 
tise all the imposition iu a sick person’s 
power. 

The patient, any patient whatever, re- 


| ceiving care in a civilized household, is for 


BUSH.- 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM.—TWO MAR- 
RIAGES.—YOU NG MRS. JARDINE,—ABOUT | 
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An Illustrated Supplement és issued gratuitous. 
ly with this number of Harper’s Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PaTTRRN-SHERT 
Supprement, with a large and varied assortment 
of full-sized patterns, together with illustrations 
and descriptions of Lapiss’ Toierres for House 
and Srreet Weak, comprising Mornine Gowns, 
Reception Toierres, TaiLor Dresses and Jacx- 
ets, Fur-tixep Wraps, Winter Hats and Bon- 
nets; Boys’ Overcoats; Murrs; mbroidery 
Patterns, ete. ; with the wsual literary and artistic 
attractions. 


THE PATIENT PATIENT. 


T is not a little singular that while many 

nurses become attached to the sick per- 
sons in their charge, and give them much 
the same affection that they would give a 
baby, as being helpless and in need, quite 
as many other nurses cherish a lively hatred 
and disgust in relation to their patients, 
Jong to get away from them, and would re- 
fuse to attend them again under avy but 
circumstances of direst need. 

Of course there is sometimes an irritable 
nurse or a lazy one, but the greater portion 
of these useful individuals have no inten- 
tion other than the compassionate care of 











the time being a monarch; no mere limited 
monarch either, but an old-fashioned tyrant 
and despot. Weak and weary, with the 
whole world out of joint, sore and ailing, 
sick of the bed, the room, the walls, the 
world, the will of the pale creature lying 
prone among the pillows is absolute law, 
and the nurse is a slave, and is expected to 
be aslave. Except when the sick will runs 
counter to the orders of the physician it is 
not to be gainsaid; argument only fatigues 
and does harm, denial excites wrath and 
does harm, and so there is nothing for the 
nurse who knows her réle but obedience, 
and usually she renders it completely in 
letter and spirit. That is, the wise and 
gentle nurse does. If, however, in spite of 
this fealty and wisdom, the patient is what 
she would call “ cantankerous,” not only un- 


| reasonable, that is, but hateful, the amount 


of labor and of perplexity, added to the al- 
ready heavy work of the nurse, is something 
incalculable, and if it does not neutralize 
the gentleness of the nurse, will at any rate 
have a very acid reaction on all possibility 
of love from her. 

When a nurse does her best to perform 
some difficult service, and is grumbled at 


all the time of the performance, and told | pare notes about household expenses, and they 


as the doctor | 


she does not do it so well 
does, or as somebody else does, it is not easy 
to render the service again in any other 
spirit than that of a plain understanding 
of duty. When the patient, unable to 
move, makes a mockery of the nurse’s un- 
sparing efforts by endeavoring to do a thing 
personally, asif suffering from neglect, and as 
if also to tell the nurse that she is neither 
alert nor obliging nor even dutiful, then the 
nurse would be more than human in lofti- 
ness of character not to feel herself the victim 
of injustice, and perhaps of outrage. And 
when the patient snaps and snarls and 
taunts and reproaches and accuses, then the 
nurse has to bear in mind during every mo- 
ment of her waking hours that the sick are 
irresponsible, and that the nerves of the 
patient are as sick as all the rest of the 
body, worn out and worse than useless, and 
that the patient, moreover, is as much the 
sport of these diseased nerves as a dead 
leaf is of the winds, and thus not to be con- 
sidered blameworthy. But, all the same, 
the sick nerves and their sick owner do not 
win love. 

On the other hand, how different is the 
feeling evoked by the gentle sufferer, the 
patient patient! The patient who, equally 
distressed with the other to all appearance, 
unable to lift head or hand, to whom the 
universe is but a blotch of pain and faint- 
ness, yet has only the grateful glance, the 
word of thanks, the half-apology for trou- 
ble, whispered but with difficulty, who can 
bear to see the nurse sit down without think- 
ing of being consequently neglected,and who, 
whenever able, makes feeling recognition 
of the kindness and devotion received—that 
patient’s value is felt by the nurse as much 
as by any person whose whole happiness 
depends on the recovery; and the nurse 
who cannot help the thought that although 
she will do her utmost, it is yet a doubtful 
service she renders the world in keeping 











the other alive, thinks in turn that in this | 


different instance the world would hardly 
keep in its orbit if this gentle sufferer, this 
patient patient, slipped out of it. 

A great part of the difference between 
the two patients of course lies in tempera- 
ment. One may have the calm and tran- 
quil nature that knows how to wait, how 
to endure; the other may have the fiery, 
impetuous nature of him who drives the 
horses of the sun, and usually falls, as Phae- 
ton did, from too great undertakings. But 
aside from temperament, a goodly share of 
the trouble lies in early training and in 
self-training. The patient patient, long 
ago and in hours of health, had nerves and 
will in hand and under control. But the 
impatient patient never mastered impulses 
or whims, but has always been mastered by 
them, and has given way in the matter of 
nerves till the nerves have run away with 
their owner. That patient is very mortal ; 
but the patient patient is a martyr and a 
saint while still living and on the earth. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A SOCIAL REVOLUTION, 


\ JILLIAM AUSTIN, an exceedingly shrewd 
American traveller in England during the 
year 1802, describes seeing in the streets of Lon- 
don what he calls “a chariot and eight.” There 
were, in other words, four horses and four man- 
servants: “four stout fellows, such as Hannibal 
would have chosen for his companions through 
the Alps. Three of these gentlemen had their 
station behind, and so dignifiedly did they carry 
themselves, with so much lace were they puffed 
off, and so “elegantly trimmed were their cocked 
hats, one might easily in the hurry of novelty 
have mistaken them for men of high rank who 
were disposed to amuse the populace, especially 
as the English are famous for whim, I was soon 
undeceived, for I observed on many of the gay- 
est carriages four supporters, or holders, for the 
servants.” Then he goes on to give reasons why 
the United States * will not for these hundreds 
of years afford such a sight as those chariot ap- 
pendages.” He was right: nearly a hundred 
years have passed without exhibiting them in 
America, and they have nearly disappeared even 
in England. Such a sight as four stout men 
standing behind a carriage now never meets the 
eye of an American traveller in London; it is 
doubtful if he even sees three, and if he ob- 
serves two, the chances are in England and the 
certainty in America that they will be sitting in- 
stead of standing. That which George Sand 
thought the greatest proof of the advance of de- 
mocracy in her time, the introduction of seats 
for servants behind carriages, has now reached 
England also; and it is noticeable that though 
liveries are often seen in America, they are uni- 
formly decorous and respectable, and never, as 
formerly in England, grotesque. We are as far 
as ever, it would seem, from the transplantation 
of Thackeray’s Jeames Yellowplush upon Amer- 
ican soil. 

But not only is the external attitude of the 
domestic servant altered, the position within the 
house is also changed. There is no class in 
which we see so well fulfilled the desire of mod- 
ern economists that the laborer should be better 
paid and have a larger proportion of the com- 
forts of life. Some forty years ago two sisters, 
of whom the one had been keeping house in Bos- 
ton and the other in London, happened to com- 





found with surprise that while they had spent al- 
most precisely the same annual amount for ser- 
yants’ wages, the sister in England had employed 
just twice as many; or,in other words, that her 
domestics had been paid severally just half as 
much. Probably a like comparison would show 
a yet greater discrepancy to-day, for though the 
wages of servants have increased in England, 

they have practically doubled in America, and 
often more than doubled, the service that could 
once be had for $1 50 per week now costing 
$3, and that which was once worth $3 now ob- 
taining $6, and perhaps very much more. What 
is most remarkable is that this advance holds 
its own with scarcely any influence from hard 
times or easy, and that it has been obtained 
with hardly any reference to the maxims of 
political economy. That science recognizes, for 
instance, the influence of trades-unions and simi- 
lar organizations in bringing up the price of la- 
bor, yet here we see a steady advance gained and 
held without unions, without strikes, and with- 
out any overt agitation whatever. Again, econ- 
omists have held that all departments of labor 
in which machinery is applied are likely to see a 
decrease in wages, yet here is a department where 
the increase has gone side by side with a con- 
stant introduction of machinery—cooking-stoves, 
clothes-wringers, carpet-sweepers, apple-parers, 
and so on indefinitely. Nor are the special re- 
formers any nearer to the secret than the scien- 
tific economists; for the advocates of woman 
suffrage are constantly saying that enfranchise- 
ment is needed to secure to women their fair 
while here is a class, consisting in vast 
majority of women, who have yet surpassed 
most men in the ability to advance their rate of 
remuneration steadily, and yet keep all they have 
gained. All seems to show that the laws which 
control prices are laws that work irresistibly and 
unseen, all being traceable back, perhaps, to the 
vast growth of machinery enhancing thé ‘total 
wealth of the community, and this under condi- 
tions which make it natural and practicable to 
divide that accumulated total more equally than 
elsewhere, or than heretofore. 

And the results of this revolution, or almost 
revolution, in domestic service are to diminish the 
difference between classes, to give larger oppor- 
tunities to the less favored class, and to put nore 
of practical duty and knowledge upon the more 
favored. Miss Martineau thouglit it one of the 
most valuable results of American society, as she 
saw it half a century ago, that every man, how- 
ever cultivated, usually knew how to black his 
own boots and groom his own horse. In the 
same way we may notice that foreigners who 
read our American children’s books —such as 
the “Prudy books,” for instance—are always 
surprised at the glimpse of domestic interiors, 
quite unlike those described in corresponding 
books for English children. In the American 
books the mother is perhaps represented as mak- 
ing pies in the kitchen, with or without “ Bridget” 
and the beautiful aunts prepare in person all the 
cake and apple-puffs which the children are to 
take with them on their picnic. The domestic 
servant appears, but as an adjunct and coadjutor, 
not as something remote and menial ; and all this 
is true -to the average American household. Say 
what we please, the typical condition among us 
is what would be called in older countries a mid- 
die-class condition; and the thing for us to show 
is that this condition is on the whole more favor- 
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able to happiness, to education, and even to man- 





ners, than the more highly stratified society which 
prevails elsewhere. It is my own unalterable be- 
lief that it is thus favorable, and that we may 
accept as ultimately good for all classes that 
species of social revolution which has abolished 
Yellowplush, and has established less remote and 
more human relations between drawing-room and 
kitchen. ao. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIIL—MARKETING. 


ye marketing is one branch of the household 
labors in which a man is supposed to excel 
a woman. In many sections of the country the 
laying in of provisions of all sorts is done by the 
master of the house. He stops at the market 
on the way to his place of business, orders what 
seems best to him, very often without regard to 
the state of the culinary department, and comes 
home to his dinner at noon or night with a full 
knowledge of what is to be set before him, that 
leaves no room for any of the pleasant little sur- 
prises in which wives delight. 

The mistress of the house is par excellence the 
one who should do the purveying for the family. 
For her own sake as well as theirs it is desirable. 
To many hard-working, closely confined wives and 
mothers this is the only opportunity that comes 
for that out-door exercise which should be a daily 
part of every one’s life. A woman’s existence 
may not always be sedentary in the strictest sense 
of the word, for she is generally on her feet con- 
stantly during the day. But even the most ac- 
tive household oceupations do not give that change 
and recreation furnished by a brisk walk in the 
morning air, and the freshening that comes from 
the mere sight of other faces and scenes from 
those which surround her from morning until 
night. To numbers of women this is the only 
relaxation their duties afford them, and it is one 
not to be lightly foregone. 

If the habit of doing the marketing one’s self 
is not fixed, it may seem difficult at first to ad- 
just one’s self to it. “There is so much to be 
done at home,” one urges; and another, “I have 
no time to dress for the street.” Both objec- 
tions must be either vanquished or eluded. The 
latter is sometimes the more sensible course to 
pursue. Leave the work at home to wait until 
your return, You will attack it with all the more 
zest from the vigor gained by the walk. Nor need 
home duties be left at loose ends. The dining- 
room table may be cleared, the cloth brushed 
off, and the room darkened. The dishes may be 
scraped, piled in a dish-pan, and a kettleful of 
hot water poured over them, They will be easi- 
er to wash from their preliminary soaking. In 
the upper story the beds will be benefited by an 
hour’s additional airing. The dressing for the 
street may be nearly all done upon rising. Boots 
may be donned instead of slippers, and a walk- 
ing dress assumed instead of a wrapper. The 
removal of the neat apron that has protected the 
dress at breakfast-time, and the slipping on of 
bonnet, cloak, and gloves, need be a matter of a 
very few moments, nor will it require longer to 
remove them on returning home. 

As a measure of economy it is wise for a wo- 
man to go to market. The most reliable of butch. 
ers will bear watching. It is a temptation they 
find hard to withstand, when a slip of the knife 
slices off a pound or two less than was ordered, 
not to let the amount called for stand in the bill 
instead of the weight that was really sent. When 
the purchaser has stood by and superintended 
the cutting she is less easily hoodwinked. 

In weighing out groceries the same rule holds 
good. Moreover, tlhe house-keeper who goes to 
market herself is likely to receive material aid 
in her efforts to introduce a pleasant variety into 
the food of the family by seeing different articles 
for sale that would never suggest themselves to 
her at home. The disadvantage is obvious of giv- 
ing orders to the clerks who are sent each morn- 
ing from the provision shops to the houses of 
their customers, They may enumerate their wares, 
but that does not take the place of the sight of 
the food itself. The customer who does her pur- 
chasing in person may pick up a dainty or secure 
a better cut of meat than would be possible to 
the stay-at-home. 

Another advantage derived from a woman’s 
marketing is that she is much less apt to be ex- 
travagant in her ideas than are the majority of 
men. A man sees a fine large roast that takes 
his fancy, and without pausing to consider that 
it is twice as much as his family requires, orders 
it home, thus entailing upon the household the 
necessity of living off of réchautfés, stews, hash- 
es, and scallops for the next three or four days. 
Then, again, a man hates to be thought stingy. 
With that disposition to moral cowardice which 
is more conspicuous in the stronger than in the 
weaker sex, he shrinks from saying that any del- 
icacy or any cut of meat is too expensive. The 
woman, on the contrary, feels no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging that she wants something cheaper, 
and turns away decidedly from a piece that she 
knows would over-supply her family. 

The prejudice in favor of patronizing the same 
tradesmen for vears is not invariably wise. The 
butcher or grocer often acquires a feeling of se- 
curity with regard to his regular customers that 
tends to make him heedless of their orders, If 
one is thoroughly satisfied with one’s market-man 
there is no sense in making a change; but if 
carelessness appears it is far better to go to a 
new shop than to suffer imposition or neglect. 
The house-keeper should also be on her guard 
against overcharging. She should compare the 
prices she gives her particular tradesman with 
those demanded by others, and ascertain whether 
she is asked more than would be required else- 
where. 

A house-keeper, learning accidentally that a 
friend paid the butche: less for certain cuts than 
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she was in the habit of giving him for the same 
pieces, inquired of the meat merchant his reason 
for this. The reply was cool and unabashed: “I 
merely thought, madam, that you were better 
able to pay two cents more in the pound. But”— 
condescendingly—“ if you really object to doing 
so, I will charge you only the same I do others.” 
It is needless to say that that butcher lost one 
customer forthwith. 

In view of such occurrences as these, the bills 
should be watched closely and paid weekly. Al- 
lowing them to run longer furnishes more oppor- 
tunity for cheating. If the tradesman gives any 
cause to be suspected of trickery, it is wise either 
to pay as you go, or else in his presence to make 
a note of the amount of meat bought and of the 
price charged for it. With a grocer the same 
plan should be pursued or a pass-book used. 
Most women have a delicacy about seeming to 
doubt the honesty of shopmen, which is often 
quite thrown away upon those with whom they 
have to deal. In any occasion it is unnecessary 
to show suspicion, but merely to express a pref- 
erence for the ready-money system. 

In preparing for going to market it is always 
wise to make out one’s memorandum before quit- 
ting the house. Trouble and confusion are thus 
saved, as well as the danger of purchasing for 
meals already provided. A list should be written 
of all the groceries that will be required during 
the day, that the trouble of sending out for them 
in a hurry may be saved. If the cook’s memory 
is defective, it may be supplemented by a slate 
or small black-board hung in the kitchen. Upon 
this she may jot down a memorandum of any- 
thing that may be needed as soon as she discov- 
ers that the supply is exhausted. 

The advice given by various house-keeping 
writers to purchase meat at large markets, like 
Fulton or Washington markets, in New York, is 
excellent—when it can be followed. There are 
householders who make all their purchases for the 
ensuing week on Saturday night, sallying forth 
laden with a huge market basket, which they bring 
home packed. These supplies, stored in a good 
cellar or refrigerator, keep perfectly in cold wea- 
ther, and money is saved to an appreciable de- 
gree by pursuing this course. But in many cases 
such a plan is impossible, either from the absence 
of large markets in the vicinity, or because of the 
inability of the house-keeper to provide means of 
transportation without increasing the cost of the 
provisions to what they would be bought in small 
amounts. Often want of space in which to keep 
the eatables after they are at home is the draw- 
back. Under such circumstances all that one can 
do is to economize by skilfully buying and cook- 
ing. 

A certain amount of knowledge that cannot 
be taught by books must be acquired before one 
can market judiciously. Only experience can 
inform one whether fish, meat, and vegetables 
are in good condition instead of stale and un- 
wholesome. Such general rules may be laid down 
as that the eyes and scales will be bright if a fish 
is fresh, that vegetables must not be wilted or 
flabby in texture, that beef must be bright red, 
with white veins and marble-like fat, mutton dark 
in color, and veal light. However valuable such 
instructions may be as hints, they give the tyro 
less help than will a few weeks’ regular daily 
marketing, aided by close observation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHOT CLOTHS AND SELVAGE BORDERS. 


‘HOT cloths are new woollen stuffs with two 
Ss colors interwoven to make the ground change- 
able in various lights, red being introduced as the 
base of ’most all of them, as red shot with blue, 
with moss green, witl brown, or with gray; there 
are also grays with blue, or brown with blue, or 
brown with green. The fabric is very soft twill- 
ed wool, almost as thick as ladies’ cloth, yet as 
supple as cashmere ; hence itis excellent for dra- 
pery, and is used as over-skirts on lower skirts 
of plain cloth. A gay youthful gown is of blue 
and red changeable cloth draped on a skirt of 
bright red cloth, and there is also a red vest in 
the shot cloth basque. Embroidery of silk cords 
done on the red vest and skirt is in the shades 
of the darker changeable fabric, and the scallops 
at the foot rest on a border of natural beaver 
fur. 

Another novelty is twilled wool with a fleeey 
selvage two or three inches wide, which serves as 
trimming for the dress, edging the over-skirt, and 
forming a border around the lower skirt. This 
selvage is on plain and on changeable cloths, and 
is sometimes of a contrasting color; for instance, 
a gray fleecy selvage on a red and gray shot twill 
is around the deep apron over-skirt, and also 
heads a border of seal fur which is on the lower 
skirt; the basque has the fleecy band sewed down 
its fronts, opening on a narrow vest bound with 
seal-skin. Palm-tigured woollens are also used for 
lower skirts of gowns that have plain twilled fab- 
rics for the upper part. These large palm leaves 
have the effect of embroidery, and the skirt is 
made up very simply to display the figures, being 
very full and straight all around, or else mounted 
in the round pleats called organ-pipe pleats. 

PLUSH SKIRTS. 

Plush fabries in stripes and large figures 
are revived for the skirts of cloth and of silk 
dresses. These have stripes of contrasting col- 
ors, or large balls or shaded spots, or else they 
are mottled to imitate the skins of beasts, the 
leopard and tiger skins giving beautiful golden 
brown hues. The fashionable green cloths are 
very effective over a skirt of leopard plush, and 
wide bands of this prettily marked plush trim 
wraps and gowns of darker brown and terra-cot- 
ta cloths. 


LIGHT TRIMMINGS. 
Trimmings lighter than the fabric of the gown 





are a feature of new toilettes seen especially in 
passementeries of silk cords or of shaded beads. 
For instance, an elaborate garniture of iridescent 
beads and of the crystal beads with gold centres 
is put on black net dresses, covering the collar, 
forming epaulettes and a point in front and back, 
Then Suéde-colored cord gimps in vine and leaf 
patterns are on dark drab camel’s-hair or seal 
brown cloth dresses, being put around the skirts 
in two rows, and forming a vest by many length- 
wise pointed rows. The open-patterned galloons, 
though made of black or dark cords or beads, 
are lightened by being placed over light silk, 
bright red, or fawn, or blue, matching part of the 
dress, but usually in direct contrast to the trim- 
ming. Gilt cords and passementerie on black silk 
and velvet dresses also carry out this caprice, 
which is offered as a rival for the very prevalent 
fancy for black trimmings on bright-hued cloths. 

Sleeves of different fabrie from the corsage 
are seen on cloth and silk gowns, velvet being 
used for the sleeves to match the vest and lower 
skirt. This requires a plain fabric usually for 
the combination, yet figured stuffs are occasion- 
ally seen in the sleeves when used for the petti- 
coat. A good model has a Louis Quatorze basque 
of brown cloth with brown velvet coat sleeves, vest, 
and petticoat. The coat-basque is long and square 
around the sides and back, and is striped length- 
wise from the waist line to the end with rows of 
gold galloon, and slopes open on a pointed vest 
of velvet, with velvet sleeves and collar, A point- 
ed gold galloon girdle edges the vest, and is tied 
with a bow, The velvet lower skirt is without 
trimming, but is set on the foundation skirt very 
full to give the effect of a full plain round skirt. 
The cloth over-skirt hangs in flat pleats down the 
middle of the front and back, and is pointed deep- 
ly before and behind, but is very short on the 
sides. 


BROCADES. 


Three fabrics are employed in many rich cos- 
tumes, and among these brocades are used in com- 
bination with repped silk and velvet. These bro- 
cades have satin figures sunk in repped grounds, 
in striped designs usually, or else they are rich 
matelassé fabrics which come in Persian patterns, 
with many dark gold and copper-colored figures 
on black or brown grounds. The brocaded silk 
and satin goods form the full breadths on the 
back of the skirt, the velvet is on the foot and up 
the sides, while the soft Bengaline forms short 
draperies on the hips and pointed wings on the 
sides. 

Other brocades of rich silk have designs like 
soutache braiding in a lighter color on a dark 
ground; these are liked for combining with cloth 
draperies and trimming with the lighter passe- 
menteries mentioned above. There are also very 
stately trained dresses made of the brocades 
that have but one broad figure in each breadth, 
and these rich fabrics are used in very handsome 
tea gowns. Long flowing lines are given to the 
skirts of these fabrics, their.trimmings being flat 
passementeries of beads and open eut-work of 
velvet with beads, Indeed, the tendency is tow- 
ard closer outlines for many gowns, the exagger- 
ated tournures that came out abruptly below the 
waist line being abandoned for those that slope 
more gradually, and are more slenderly bouffant 
when tied back. 


TEA JACKETS AND GOWNS. 


Tea jackets or matinée sacques are charming 
garments, made of soft surah or India silks, 
trimmed with much gold embroidery and with 
lace. Some of them have blouse fronts with 
jacket backs, and are made of the silk pleated 
throughout in pressed accordion pleats sewed 
to shoulder bands of the silk, and held by a gir- 
dle in front; this is lovely in robin’s-egg blue 
silk with gold cording on the shoulders, the turn- 
ed-over collar, and on the cuffs of the full pleated 
Bright red surah silk jackets with black 
dotted net and lace are pretty to wear with skirts 
of the same, or else black skirts of silk or of 
lace. The dotted net forms the draped front of 
the corsage, and is also in puffs in the sleeves, 
Tea gowns sent out from Paris are more closely 
fashioned than the picturesque gowns worn by 
English women, for whom these graceful toilettes 
were first designed. An excellent model of these 
princesse gowns, as worn by Parisiennes, was 
given *in Bazar No. 44, on page 740, and is 
repeated here in Bengalines, rich brocades, and 
in soft woollens of the most exquisite fabrics. 
Bright red Bengaline with gold galloon and white 
lace front is a favorite gown for young ladies, 
while those more elderly use black gowns of the 
richest brocades. 


sleeves. 


NEW BOAS. 


Ostrich-feather boas are among the tasteful 
novelties of the season; they are made of the 
feathers in their natural shades, or all black, or 
else black and white together. To wear with 
them are entire bonnets of the feathers, made to 
lie flat like fringe, or in small loops in rows. 
These are in small poke shapes, and when made 
of black feathers are becomingly faced with a 
torsade of red or green velvet, which forms a 
brim; a pompon is added for trimming, with a 
high aigrette the color of the velvet, and the 
strings are of black watered ribbon. Fringes of 
ostrich feathers in single and double rows are 
also used for edging plush and velvet cloaks for 
dressy day wear and for evening wraps. 

EVENING DRESSES, 

Embroidered crépe lisse in stripes and dots is 
used in combination with satin, moiré, and Ben- 
galine for evening dresses. Bridal dresses of 
moiré antique have gathered panels of white lisse 
on which are large dots of silver, while for bride- 
maids the white lisse has ribbon stripes of colored 
moiré embroidered with sprays of white flowers 
on their pale blue, rose, or yellow ground. Large 
spots are wrouglit on the newest black and white 





nets, and on the colored nets that trim evening 
dresses of repped silk or brocade. There are also 
black velvet brocaded stripes on black Spanish 
laces for trimming black and colored dresses, 
and white net with gold-wrought stripes for white 
Satin gowns, 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


The first short dresses put on baby boys are 
nainsook yoke slips precisely like those made for 
girls, and these are worn until the child is two 
years old, when he is put in more boyish-looking 
dresses of white piqué cut all in one piece, yet 
simulating a jacket with pleated vest and pleated 
skirt. These piqué one-piece dresses may be worn 
until he is five years old, if the mother chooses, 
but many mothers prefer to put colored dresses 
on their boys when three years old, especially in 
the autumn, when warm woollens are to be used, 

Cashmere and camel’s-hair in Gobe lin blue, terra- 
cotta, and golden brown shades are then made 
up in one-piece frocks (lined only as far as the 
hips), with the vest of three box pleats fastening 
under a revers on the left side, the back either 
plain or pleated, and the skirt sewed on in box 
pleats. Rows of black braid are the trimming. 
A square sailor collar of the material may be 
added, or else the child wears a wide round linen 
collar, or one of embroidery in open designs fin- 
ished with a scalloped frill, seantily gathered. At 
three years of age well-grown boys also wear a 
gathered or pleated skirt of cashmere attached 
to a silesia waist, and above this a short square- 
cornered jacket matching the skirt, with a wide 
vest of a contrasting color. This is pretty in blue 
cashmere with a Suéde-colored vest, and either 
brown or black braid in curled or straight rows 
around the jacket. It is also liked in red eash- 
mere with a black vest of pleated cashmere, and 
with black soutache braiding. Black or brown 
buttoned shoes without heels, and stockings of 
the color of the shoes are worn by these small boys. 

At four years of age the kilt suit is donned in 
all its varieties of materials—cashmere, ser 
cloth, velveteen, or velvet, in plain colors, chec ks, 
stripes, or plaids, For general wear dark blue 
serges or the new striped twills are made with 
wide kilt pleats and the broad flat front, on which 
braiding may be set down the sides and at the 
foot in curled design or in fence rows. The 
short jacket slopes open from the throat to show 
a vest cut in one or in two points, and has a nar- 
row braiding border. The Louis Quinze blouses 
of white muslin are also worn with a similar 
jacket and kilt skirt (instead of a vest). The 
Rob Roy plaids in small blocks of black with 
red make pretty kilt suits for boys of five or six 
years, while more quiet colors are given in the 
striped twills and fancy plaids where brown pre- 
vails, with some threads of blue and crimson. 
For dress are black velvet or velveteen kilt suits, 
and the English fancy is to add a spotted vest of 
bright scarlet or blue velvet with white or black 
dots wrought in silk, Caps and overcoats are 
chosen to match in color. 

The baby boys wear white outside garments, 
the cap of cloth or silk in close bonnet shape 
like a girl’s cap, or else a turban of the soft 
embroidered felt forming a Seotch crown point- 
ed highest on the left side, with a brim of vel- 
vet and perliaps a ruche of lace next the face. 
The walking coat is of white cloth, pleated down 
the middle of the front and back, with a deep 
collar and belt of plush or fur, which may be 
either white or brown. Boys two and a half or 
three years old wear Turkish caps or turbans of 
dark cloth or velvet, with the crown dropping 
over on one side, to be finished there with a tas- 
sel. To wear with these are great-coats of cloth, 
red, blue, or brown, edged with Astrakhan or 
beaver, and with brandebourgs across the front, 
also long brown ulsters of plaid rough cloth, with 
wide collar, capes, or a hood. Pea-jackets are 
again made of navy blue diagonal cloth that is 
thick and warm, and are worn over the midship- 
man suits so long in favor, with sailor caps, which 
patriotic boys insist shall be labelled Volunteer. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
C. Donovan; and Messrs. Arnoup, Constasir, & 
Co.; James McCrrery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and E, A. Morrison. 








PERSONAL. 


PROFESSOR Marta MITCHELL on Commence- 
ment Day at Vassar gives a breakfast party in 
the Dome of her Observatory. The guests are 
those who have been students in astronomy. 
After breakfast, which is served on little tables 
in the Dome and in the Meridian Room, come 
poems, sonnets, epigrams, and other rhymes, 
chiefly anonymous, most of them from the pen 
of Professor MITCHELL herself. Each student 
has a rhyme addressed to her, and each student 
in turn has one for Professor MITCHELL. 

—Teresina Tua; the young violinist, who has 
just made her début in New York city with so 
much success, is but twenty years of age. She 

was born in Turin, of poor but honest parents. 
At the age of six she made a tour through the 
south of France, but after that she began the 
serious study of music, and won the first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory. Mlle. Tua hasa most 
attractive personality, and has the sympathy of 
her audience before she pulls the bow across the 
sirings. 

—Dr. ANNA KINGFORD advocates the use of 
ostrich feathers for ornaments and the manu- 
facture of ladies’ cloaks and boas. There has 
lately been a decline in ostrich feathers, which 
from being $300 a pound, now tind few who 
want them at $35, of the best variety. 

—JULIETTA Perkins, the heiress of Myra 
CLARK GAINES, seems to have inherited the le- 
gal troubles of that lady. Mrs. Garnes’s will 
disposed of a property worth two and a half 
millions of dollars, but Miss Perkins has ap- 
plied for a receiver, and there seem to be diffi- 
culties ahead. 

—Mrs. E. D. GILespPre has arranged to hold 
a festival of the year at Horticultural Hall, at 
Philadelphia, for the benefit of the School of 
Industrial Art. Each table will be named after 
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a month, and decorated to correspond. Mrs. 
GILLESPIE, although a grandmother, is an un- 
usually active woman. ‘There is scarcely a pub- 
lic movement connected with Phils adel phi: a with 
which she is not conspicuous. She is, it may 
be remembered, a direct descendant of Bensa- 
MIN FRANKLIN, ‘and on state occasions she wears 
a miniature of the famous printer and statesman 
attached to a chain about her neck. 

—Mlle. MELVA, otherwise Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 
of Australia, is said to be the coming Parti. 
She recently made an appearance in Brussels 
with great success, and her friends and admirers 
all predict a brilliant future for her, 

—President Hayes is said to be looking re- 
markably well. His step is elastic, his eye is 
bright, and he wears his beard longer than when 
he oecupied the White House. His daughter 
FANNY, who was a little girl in those days, is 
now a blooming maiden of eighteen, and bears 
a Striking likeness in features and in character 
to her mother. 

—Dr. Norvin Green, President of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, is a native of 
Kentucky, and has the appearance of a Ken- 
tuckian. He is tall and loosely built and thin 
He graduated at the Medical Department of the 
University of Louisville, but has given more at- 
tention to telegraply than to medicine. One 
of his sons is a graduated physician, but does 
little or no practising. He is rather a geutle- 
man Of leisure, and spends most of his time in 
Europe. 

—Bensamin Harris Brewster, of Philadel 
phia, has given his law library to the Unive reity 
of Pennsylvania asa me morial to the late GEORGE 
BIDDEL, « brilliant young lawyer, and who was 
a son of Professor George W BIDDEL, of the 
University. The library consists of upward of 
eight thousand volumes, and is said to be one 
of the best and finest in the country. Mr. 
BREWSTER does not wish it understood that the 
reason he parts with his library is because he 
proposes retiring from his professional duties, 

—The Rev. James FrReeMaAN CLARKE, of Bos- 
ton, took the late Miss Doxotuea L. Dix for 
the subject of a sermon preached a few Sundays 











} ago. During his sermon he told how once in 


Scotland, while staying with GeorGe CaRgE, a 
phrenologist, Miss Drx tried in vain to make 
any impression on the Lord Advocate concern 
ing the abuses in the Scotch law in regard to the 
insane. Finding that the Home Secretary was 
the highest authority in the matter, she went t 

London and expounded the case to him in full. 
He promised that the needed changes in the law 
should be made. When the Lord Advocate came 
to London he found the whole matter settled 
according to her plans, 

—A novel entertainment was given a short 
time ago at Newport. It was a dance in the 
stable on Mrs. GrBert’s estate on Bellevue Av- 
enue. The stalls were adorned with flowers, and 
transformed into charming little sitting-rooms 
with rugs on the floors, small tables with lamps, 
and comfortable chairs. There were flowers in 
the mangers and flowers on the sides aa bunches 
of straw tied with ribbons in the corners. There 
were also flowers in the carriage-lhouse, which 
was nsed as the ballroom. Saddles and bridles, 
tennis nets, balls and bats, bows and arrows and 
oars, were artistically arranged, and the effect 
Was as picturesque as it was unique. 

—Mrs. E. E. Burnsipe, M.D., is the first wo- 
man to run for an office in Buffalo. She has 
been nominated for a position in the Board of 
Education on the Prohibition ticket. Mrs. 
BuRNSIDE is a middle-aged lady of rather slen- 
der build, with an unusual face and prematurely 
gray hair. She is President of the Woman's 
Prohibition Alliance, but disclaims any desire 
for notoriety. 

—JaMEs GouptR, of North Evanston, Illinois, 
claims to have built the first real steam-ship that 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean. The name of this 
ship was the Royal William, and she made her 
trial trip in the year 1831, but it was not until 
two years Jater that, commanded by Captain 
Joun McDouaat, she steamed from Halifax to 
Liverpool, where she arrived in twenty-five days. 
Mr. Gouptr is nearly eighty years of age, but he 
is in excellent health, and his wife, who is sev- 
enty-five years of age, does all her own Work, 
and plays the piano just as well now as she 
used to fifty-five years ayo, before she was 
married, 

—RicwarpD A. Proctor, the astronomer, is 
said to be a man of very domestic tastes. His 
present wife, who is his second, is an American 
lady, and niece of General Jerrerson THomp- 
son, of Virginia. Professor Proctor has re- 
cently joined the ranks of naturalized Ameri- 
cans, and is building a permanent residence at 
Orange Lake, Florida 

—Mrs. TYLer, who was the first bride of the 
White House, still lives at Richmond, Virginia, 
and is now well on to her seventieth year. Her 
portrait in bridal dress and veil is hanging in the 
White House, and was the second portrait per- 
mitted to hang there 

—It is remarked that a number of aristocratic 


English ladies have taken up different branches 
of trade for the sake of cking out their incomes. 
Aristocratic Englishmen have long replenished 
their poeket- books through the channels of 


trade, Lord SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT being one 
of the most conspicuous of these, His hansom 
cabs and coal-yards ure among the most patron 
ized in London. 

—The idea that women who take up profes- 
sions do so to the detriment of their matrimo- 
nial chances seems to be exploded. We con- 
stuntly hear of lady presidents of colleges who 
marry blushing young Bachelors of Arts; now 
Miss Prisci..a H. Brarsiin, Professor of Math- 
emuaties at Vassar, is about to wed Mr. Timotuy 
MERRICK, a Wealthy manufacturer of Holyoke, 
Mussachusetts. Mr. Merrick is sixty years of 
age, and has been twice married, and has a fam 
ily of seven children. 

—Miss Jennte Hopkins, of the Denver Repud- 
lican, is said to be the best “ newspaper man” in 
Colorado, According to the accounts written 
of her she is an accomplished journalist, bat 
her position is not a unique one. Nearly every 
New York and Boston daily paper has one ot 
two young women on its staff, either in the ed- 
itorial or reportorial department, As newspa- 
per correspondents women are in the ascenden- 

y, but even in the walks of daily journalism 
there are any number of tliem. Those who go 
about their work in the proper spirit—that is, 
regardless of sex—are popular among their male 
associates, and are successful in their profes- 
sion. The others drop out, and try their hands 
at something else. 
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Embroidery Designs from the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work. 

JIG. | of the designs illustrated on this page is a 

sketch of a beautiful mantel valance of deep 


crimson plush, 


The design is of conventional peony, 
and is solidly worked in silk throughout. 


The flowers 


are in pale pink or beautifully shaded white, and the 
leaves in a variety of olive greens. It is finished off witha 


heavy fringe. 


This valance would be very handsome and 


effective for a large room, as it is wide, and the pattern 








design, are also solidly 
worked in various rich 
and delicate shades of 
crewel picked out with 
silk. Anenlarged illus- 
tration of this design 
was given in Bazar No. 
42 of the current vol- 
ume. The colors them- 
selves and the skilful 
blending of them both 
serve to mark in no 
small degree the prog- 
ress of knowledge and 
the importance which 
ornamental art has at- 
tained, as the crewels 
are from time to time 
specially dyed to meet 
the requirements of the 
school. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are wall 
pockets of most useful 
size, which at the same 
time are strikingly or- 
namental objects for a 
morning room. They 
are of velvet, with a 
Japanese design in 
gold thread; the use to 
which each pocket is 
put is also worked on it 
in gold thread. The 
pockets are made in 
various colored velvets, 
so that they may be 
chosen to match the or- 
naments of any room by 
the purchaser. These 
are some of the latest 
novelties produced by 
the inventive brains and 
fingers of the members 
of the school. 

Fig. 5 is a table cover 
intended to be worked 
on cloth in  crewel 
brightened with silk, 
and if desired it may 
have a little fine Japa- 
nese gold used in out- 
lining the flowers. As 
the flowers are quite 
conventional the whole 
design should be work- 
éd in shades of one col- 
or, or an olive green 
may be used with blue 
for the flowers, but the 
ground must be selected 
with taste, and be at 
once neutral and harmo- 
nious to suit such treat- 
ment, A notched edge 
of stitches surrounds it. 





is particularly bold in style. 
It would not be suitable for 
a small mantel board, be- 
cause it would necessitate 
other ornamental work in 
the same room being on an 
equally large scale. 

The next sketch, Fig. 2, 
represents a two-panelled 
screen, which is strikingly 
beautiful in its design and 
execution.. Here we have a 
design such as our great- 
grandmothers would have 
delighted to work in the last 
century. It is Italian in 
style. The material is bis- 
cuit-colored linen, which is 
mounted in a plain frame of 
black ebonized wood. The 
scroll pattern is solidly 
worked in all manner of har- 
moniously blended shades 
of brown and green crewel, 
the lights only being clever- 
ly pointed by means of a 
few stitches of silk. The 
festoons of flowers which 
hang from the scroll, and 
the birds which are intro- 
duced to lend interest to the 
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Slang in Common Use. 
‘PHE extent to which slang phrase prevails in conversa- 
tion and in the newspaper prints is a matter for grave 
alarm to those who have at heart the purity of the English 


tongue. 


Slang has always prevailed among illiterate people; the 
turf, the ring, and even the Money Exchange have long had 


a phraseology belonging peculiarly to each. 


But it is only 


when great newspapers import this slang to their columns, 
and spread it among millions of readers who are apt to 
repeat glibly what they see in print, that the purity of the 


language is menaced and a 
protest is in order. 

Let me enumerate some 
of the most common of the 
phrases and state the man- 
ner of their use. A person 
deft in any performance and 
able to outwit his fellows 
was said to “ take the cake.” 
The slang- mongers soon 
tired of this form of the ex- 
pression, and changed it to 
“takes the bun.” This did 
not last either, and the 
phrase now is, “he takes 
the cracker.” 

If a person of a waggish 
turn tells a story which is 
manifestly untrue, one of 
the auditors will stop him 
by saying, “Come off.” 

If any explanation is need- 
ed the wag will be asked, 
“ What are you giving us ?” 
A great boaster who brags 
about his exploits, or a 
brawling fellow, is said to 
“ fire off his mouth.” 

When a bank director, a 
treasurer, or a bad alderman 
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suddenly starts for Can- 


ada and leaves other 
people’s affairs in an 
unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, the public is in- 
formed the next morn- 
ing that he has “skipped 
out.” The ring has 
some very choice phrase- 
ology; and when Paddy 
Doran gets worsted in a 
bout with the invincible 
John L. Sullivan, the 
hewspapers put upon 
their _ bulletin - boards 
that he has been 
“knocked out.” After 
the contest is ended 
Mike Doolan goes to a 
tavern and “sets up” 
the drinks for the crowd. 
You will learn still fur- 
ther from the newspaper 
report that before the 
party dispersed several 
of them “ blew out” all 
their money. 

A long-winded person 
deserves to be suppress- 
ed, whether by slang or 
nice speech, and a sen- 
tence has been coined 
for his benefit. It is, 
“Give us a rest.” The 
airs of dudes and other 
languid persons are oft- 
en very trying, and after 
one of the tribe has aired 
himself for an hour or 
two, and retired, some 
charitable person will 
say, “That fellow 
makes me tired.” This 
phrase, I think, has some 
justification. When a 
young gentleman from 
the country arrives in 
town with short trousers 
and hay seed in his hair, 
and goes about looking 
at everything with his 
mouth, he is said to be 
“fresh.” The phrase is 
by courtesy extended to 
anybody who is forward 
or presumptuous. If the 
pretty nurse-girl “makes 
eyes” in a pronounced 
way at the dude of the 
household, he at once 
declares that she is 
“ fwesh.” Almost every- 
thing at present, from a 
hieroglyph to a sermon, 
is declared to be a 
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“chestnut.” A man who has become confused through love 
or commerce is said to be “rattled”; and if his condition be- 
comes aggravated his enemies will be sure that he “ has rats.” 

When a political or other party suddenly forswears its al- 
legiance and goes to the other side, two phrases are applied to 
its action. Some will say that it ‘ bolted,” and others that it 
“ratted.” A printing house that holds itself aloof from labor 
organizations is described as a “rat office’; and those who 
take the place of men out on strike are called “scabs.” When 
a hero of the populace outwits his enemies, his admirers are 
sure to say, “ He’s got no flies on him.” 

Some of the recent murders in New York have revealed a 
new addition to the ranks of slang. A well-known murderer 
pleaded in justification of his crime that he was afraid his 
victim was going to “do him up.” But the most odious of all 
the phrases is that in common use among the belles of the 
kitchen. If a wooer’s attentions are not valued, and the 
“young lady” wishes to be rid of him, she requests him to 
“take a sneak.” 

It is a fact that all these phrases are commonly used in 
scores of newspapers in this country. If you make a protest, 
the editor will reply, “ Anybody who doesn’t like our style 
needn’t swing on our gate.” 





Autumn Walking Dress. 


Tue costume illustrated is of Suéde-colored wool, combined 
with another material in which a ground of the same tint is 
crossbarred with chestnut lines. The skirt is hung in broad 
kilt pleats, which are alternately of the barred fabric and of 
the plain goods, the latter being bordered with chestnut brown 
braid. Two draperies spread apart on the front, made of plain 
wool bordered with braid; the looped back drapery is of the 
crossbarred wool. The jacket-basque of plain wool is bound 
with braid, and has wide revers caught down with buttons on 
the front. 


Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Pink faille francaise and white Valenciennes lace are the 
materials of the toilette illustrated in Fig. 1. The front of the 
skirt is veiled by deep flounces of lace. The polonaise, which 
is of silk, forms a short panier drapery on one side of the 
front and hangs in a straight line to the foot on the other, A 
narrow embroidered panel pleat is on each side. The bodice 
opens on a lace guimpe, with a deep embroidered revers collar 
that is edged with bead drops. The cuffs of the half-long 
sleeves are likewise embroidered. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of cream crépeline and lace. The skirt 
is trimmed with flounces of lace, each headed by a pearl-bead- 
ed band. The front draperies are edged with lace and festoon 
ed irregularly ; the back has looped drapery that hangs to the 
bottom, The round corsage has a draped plastron with a lace 
jabot on one side, and elbow sleeves with lace frills. The belt 
and bows are of cherry velvet ribbon. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocrk Own Corresponpenr. } 
A, T the opening of each season it seems as though fashion 
- could not surpass, or even perhaps again reach, the 
height of ingenious fancy which it 





gold is used everywhere—another Russian feature. In spite 
of all attempts to return to the collars and cuffs which were 
formerly such an important feature in a lady’s wardrobe, they 
are still replaced by folds of silk, and for woollens, of cloth. 
Sometimes a narrow gauze or silk ribbon of light color is fold 
ed lengthwise so that one edge projects beyond the other, and 
is fastened in the neck of the dress with the two edges show 
ing outside; a small bow is added at the side or back, and 
the wrists of the sleeves are trimmed to match. Corsages 
and sleeves are of an astonishing variety. When not shirred 
at the middle of the front, corsages are pleated at the sides 
from the shoulder down. Excepting the corsages of cloth 
dresses, which are moulded to the form, scarcely any others 
are made quite plain or of a single material. Almost all have 
a plastron, back insertions, revers, and cuffs of a different 
material. Plaids, stripes, and figured stuffs are combined 
with a plain one for the corsage as well as for the skirt of a 
dress. 

Besides the plain plushes, which always have the preference 
for quiet toilettes, there are quantities of plaid and striped 
plushes which are used in combination with silk and with 
woollen stuffs as well. But this winter silk is the important 
factor, whether an entire toilette or a combination dress is un 
der consideration. Cloth costumes excepted, there will be 
very few dresses made exclusively of woollen. 

A very pretty visiting dress is made of moiré striped in two 
colors, dark beige and light garnet, combined with light gar- 
net faille. The dress is in one piece, in princesse shape, 
slightly draped at the back. The front opens from top to 
bottom—corsage and skirt—on a breadth of faille, the fronts 
meeting only at the belt, where they are held by a passemen- 
terie plaque of beads in the two colors of the moiré; the 
fronts are pleated in the shoulders. The shoulders are orna- 
mented with epaulettes to match the clasp at the waist. The 
faille front is covered from the neck to the foot with galloon 
to match the epaulettes, very narrow and set on in zigzag 
rows. The short mantle is of garnet faille with raised velvet 
figures of the same tint, lined with dark beige silk, and 
trimmed with passementerie plaques like those of the dress. 
The custom of matching the wrap, if not in material, still in 
color, to the dress is gaining ground among fashionable wo- 
men who are not obliged to consider the expense this involves, 
But fashion is very tolerant in this respect, and wraps of one 
color are freely worn with dresses of another, provided the 
colors are not in themselves inharmonious, A garnet wrap, 
for instance, would not be worn with a dark blue dress, while 
it is admired with a black, gray, bronze, or any other neutral 
tint. A trimming much used for handsome short wraps is a 
perfect imitation of chinchilla—that light, pretty, and costly 
fur. For serviceable and comfortable wraps there are large 
pelisses worn, made of coarse-looking woollen, wadded, and 
lined with a handsome flowered damassé silk. The colors 
preferred for these pelisses are prune, dark gray-blue, sand. 
color, and olive; all of them have sleeves that are rolled un- 
der. The contrast between the plain, almost rough appear- 
ance of the outside material and the richness of the lining is 
very striking. Some of these cloaks are made of large plaid 
woollens, but these are a trifle eecentric. 

Great as is the variety of corsages, they have not sueceeded 
in displacing polonaises, which are made in almost as great a 
variety of forms. Some are made with unequal sides, others 
much open on one side to display a skirt panel which may be 
shirred, pleated, embroidered, or 





had attained during the preceding 
one; yet each new season dispels 
this apprehension. Everything 
Russian is now the fashion; Mus- 
covite dresses, Byzantine galloons, 
gold stuffs, Russian colors—such 
is the arsenal from which the pre- 
vailing styles are drawn. The 
Muscovite costume is composed of 
a long corsage, quite plain, and a 
pleated skirt, and is used for 
morning street wear. The Byzan- 
tine galloons are employed for 
trimming all sorts of fabrics, for 
jackets, small mantles, and the 
numerous sleeved capes, which are 
shown in all styles and sizes— 
above the waist line, just reaching 
it, or falling below it, and either 
with or without a hood at will; all 
of these small garments, which 
are so convenient to wear, have 
sleeves rounded below and form- 
ing part of the fronts of the cape. 
This taste for the Russian has also 
called into existence an aureole 
hat which bears some resemblance 
to the kapochnik, the national 
head-dress of Russian women. 

Galloon or braid is so widely 
used that it would be impossible to 
mention all the ways in which it is 
employed. It is sometimes put on 
in “ glove-fingers” straight around 
the bottom of a skirt, on the edge 
of the over-skirt, and on flaps, 
sometimes arranged in Greek bor- 
ders, and in countless other ways 
which the invention of the mo- 
distes have devised. 

If morning dresses are compar- 
atively plain and simple, but little 
draped, sometimes merely raised a 
trifle with a cordeliére like the moy- 
endge costume, evening toilettes, 
on the other hand, are extremely 
bouffant and very complicated. 
Many of them are copied from old 
toilettes and portraits of the time 
of Marie Antoinette in the collec- 
tions of the museum at Versailles 
—the skirt round and distended 
by hoops, short over-skirt with 
paniers on the hips and bouffant 
back, and very long pointed cor- 
sage; the corsage is low-necked, 
and trimmed around the top with 
a drapery arranged in even fes- 
toons caught up with jewelled 
clasps, sprays of flowers, or knots 
of ribbon, 

When the corsage of an even- 
ing toilette is not actually décolle- 
té, it is always more or less open 
ou a guimpe that may be plain or 
pleated; some of these are being 
wade of net figured in gold, for 
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Fig. 2.—Crérerine anp Lace Dress 


made of some richer material 
than the polonaise. In some 
cases the corsage is fastened on 
one side and there is a draped 
tablier below. Then there are 
the yokes which have met with so 
much favor, and which are also 
applied to polonaises; a polo. 
naise of this kind is called a 
blouse polonaise, and is shirred to 
the yoke, with the fulness drawn 
into pleats at the waist, and con- 
tinuing below to form drapery for 
the hips. 

One autumn model dress has a 
skirt of chamois-colored plain 
Cheviot, trimmed above the hem 
with a wide band of soft braid of 
wool and steel interwoven. The 
over-skirt is open on one side, 
with a long bow of narrower braid 
between, the ends terminating in 
thistles of steel and wool. The 
corsage is of plaid woollen stuff 
with a chamois ground crossed 
with gray-blue lines; it is adjust- 
ed at the back, shirred to a yoke 
at the front, and confined at the 
waist by a round belt of the braid 
For going out, a short wrap is 
added, which is merely a very 
deep sailor collar with two scarf 
ends that are pleated in and fin- 
ished with thistles at the ends. 
The collar is tied at the neck with 
ends of braid that also terminate 
in thistles. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


‘ VERY one has his own espe- 
‘4 cial theory regarding the Ind- 
ian summer, this observer hold 
ing that it belongs to the latter 
part of October, while the leaves 
are still in their scarlet glory, and 
that philosopher announcing that 
it belongs only to November, after 
all the leaves, but those which 
cling the winter long to the young 
oaks, have fallen, ‘The latter in- 
dividual maintains his cause by 
reasoning that the warmth being 
unnatural and improper to the 
time of the year otherwise, is 
evolved from the decay of the fall- 
en leaves, decomposition always 
producing heat, which being thus 
created softens the rigors belong- 
ing to November. and gives us the 
warmth of an illusory summer on 
the edge of winter. Both parties 
maintain their contention manful- 
ly, the November party regarding 
any warm days chancing to come 
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in October as just so much pleasant weather 
thrown in, but not as the real Indian summer ar- 
ticle, which is to come in a pronounced manner 
later, and robe the bare forests with drapery of 
mellow hazes more beautiful than their recent 
drapery of flaming leaves ; and the October party 
claiming the same warm weather when it comes 
as their own even if a little belated, and pitying 
any soft November days as June days lost and 
gone astray. The truth probably lies precisely 
with neither of the claimants, the season being a 
fickle one, having little or nothing to do with the 
evolution of heat from the decomposition of foli- 
age, but being altogether due to the prevalence 
of southwest winds, and those winds being pro- 
duced by local causes in the zones from which 
they blow. 





THE CONJURED KITCHEN. 
By OCTAVE THANET 
“fT ENHE bread done fell,” said Aunt Callie. 

i] My friend Dorothea was standing before 
the huge cypress log which is our meat block. 
A long, thin young colored man in a ragged coat 
held a quarter of beef on end awaiting orders. 
From time to time Dora would look from the 
open page of her cook-book, with its neat dia- 
gram, to the unwieldy mass on the block. Her 
beautiful black eyebrows were slightly contract- 
ed. Usually Dora is calm as moonlight. 

“I dare say,” said Dora. 

“Looked like ’t had a notion er risin’,” con- 
tinued Aunt Callie; * went up all right, but cudn’t 
make out, some way.” 

She folded her arms as one that washes her 
hands of fate. The loose ends of her turban 
hung down over the nape of her neck: such a 
lhead-dress, with the inscrutable melancholy of her 
barbaric yet regular features, made her head sug- 
gest the profiles on an Egyptian frieze. Being 
short and round, her shape was not imposing; 
but she carried her head with a grand air, and 
took long steps—again like the figures on a frieze. 
She had large, prominent black eyes, the balls of 
which moved slowly ; and there were little bunch- 
es of wool on her cheeks below the ear. About 
her work, she wore a red and black striped cot- 
ton gown and a faded blue turban; but on Sun- 
days, marching in the van of the dusky proces- 
sion which went from the plantation to “ preach- 
in’,” she was arrayed in a decent biack gown, a 
plaid shawl, and a bonnet with feathers. Aunt 
Callie lived with her daughter in the cabin back 
of the cotton field on the river-bank. Original- 
ly she came from Mississippi. She had always 
cooked for the quality, was a widow, a good church 
member, and a woman of property, having mon- 
ey to her account at the store, and owning two 
marble-top bureaus and a sewing-machine. No 
person of color in the county was more respected 
than she. Therefore Mrs. Francis engaged her 
as soon as Mrs, Carroll decided to fit up the old 
house and spend her first winter on her planta- 
tion; and we were congratulated with enthusi- 
asm, 

For three weeks our house-keeping went on 
smoothly. The first two of the three we were 
visiting Mrs. Francis, and Caledonia and her 
daughter, assisted by the man Jerry. prepared 
for our coming. After we moved into the house 
nothing occurred for a week to mar our eujoy- 
ment of the novel scenes and divine weather. 
But then—how it first began none of us could 
tell—slowly, insidiously, an atmosphere of dis- 
aster seemed to ooze out of our kitchen stove, 
There was a monotonous round of misfortune 
from coffee to bread. 

“ Will I bake it up, ole miss ?” said Callie. 

This was her invariable form of address to 
Mrs. Carroll, for she had been a slave, and she 
had always cooked for the quality, and she knew 
what good manners are, 

Mrs. Carroll came out of the store-room at her 
appeal. My friend reminds one of Shakespeare’s 
picture, “« virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beau- 
tiful.” Nothing about her was ruffled now ex- 
cept her hair, which had caught on the meat 
hook. 

“T suppose there isn’t any bread in the house,” 
I observed—Z/ was churning milk with the egg- 
beater. “ Did you give my rolls to the calf?” 

“To de pigs,” replied Aunt Callie, concisely. 
“Dey wuz too sour fo’ de calf.” 

“ And your puff muffins ?” 

“ Dey all wuz sp’iled up too,” said Aunt Callie, 
calmly. “De chickuns got dem, an’ dat ar Gra- 
ham light bread too. Dey sho bust soon.” 

“ Well, 1 am sure I don’t know what to say, 
Callie,’ said Mrs. Carroll, mildly. “Mr. Dorr 
likes corn-cake—” ; 

“But when we had it yesterday he said he 
thought he preferred ‘ the closely woven bread.’ ” 

“Poor boy! the bread was heavy,” said Mrs. 
Carroll. “Suppose we don’t bake it up; we can 
have meat.” 

“Tam not so sure,” interrupted Dora, “Do 
you see any resemblance between that quarter 
and the picture? ‘The hind quarter consists of 
the loin, rump, round, tenderloin or fillet of beef, 
leg, and flank.’ Where do you suppose they 
are?” 


“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Carroll ; “it seems a very | 


big piece. 
it up at the store,.as they did before.’ 

“ Mr. Longmire he kills de beef an’ cuts it up,” 
said Aunt Callie, “ but I specks he’s busy makin’ 
of a coffin to-day.” 

Dora turned to Jerry. “ How do they cut the 
meat up at the store, Jerry ?” 

Confusion covers Jerry as with a garment 
whenever he is addressed by us. He had to 
turn his bead away before he could stammer: 
“ Dey jis chops it off wid the axe. "Gins ter the 
berginnin’ an’ jis chops it off, natchel.” 

“Do you know the least thing in the world 
about cutting up meat, Jerry ?” 

“ Naw, ’m.” 


I should think they would have cut 
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“Cut it up, then.” 

“Yes, *m.” 

“And you, Freddy,” said Dora, politely, ad- 
dressing me, “ how are you coming on ?” 

“Ob, I'm coming on well enough; it is the 
butter that doesn’t come.” 

“Well,” said Dora, “nobody can have more 
respect for the Dover egg-beater, in a general 
way, than I, but, as a churn, don’t you think it 
rather lacks scope? Milk, too, doesn’t quite 
seem to take the place of cream. Winifred, you 
make me think of Violet and Lionel in the ‘ Non- 
sense Rhymes,’ churning salt-water violently ‘in 
the hopes of its turning into butter,’ which, you 
may remember, ‘it seldom if ever did.’ ” 

“°Tain’t de milk, young miss,” said Aunt Cal- 
lie, in a hollow voice; “dey allus chu’ns outen 
milk yeah. Nur ’tain’t de chu’n.” 

“What is it, then—the climate ?” 

“Dis heah kitchin,” said Aunt Callie, fixing 
her stony gaze on Jerry, who winced perceptibly 
—* Dis heah kitchin am—cunjured !” 

Jerry jumped. We had been in Arkansas long 
enough to understand what she meant. Dora 
and I were silent with dismay; only Mrs. Carroll 
said, “‘ Dear me, Callie, I trust not!” 

“Yes, ole miss, me and de kitchin bofe. Ole 
Man Maggart done it. Dat how come all dese 
bodderations. Reckon wuss a-comin’.” A little 
persuasion drew out the details of her misfor- 
tune, 

Every one in Arkansas knows how wicked ne- 
groes can conjure other negroes by charms or 
spells or diabolical potions. Sometimes the con- 
jured have lizards “ throwed enter ’em,” which, 
starting in the arms or legs, gnaw their way to 
the victim’s heart, and he dies in torment. Other 
baleful diseases are at the conjurer’s beck, but on 
our plantation the afflicted commonly had lizards. 
Thanks to a gifted “ conjure doctor,” Uncle Rufe 
Lemew, no one had died, though to my knowledge 
one woman tay ill for months. Besides sickness, 
woful evils may fall on the person who offends a 
conjurer: blighted crops, dying cattle, estranged 
friends—in fine, no end of mischief. Old Man 
Maggart was our conjurer, hated and dreaded 
equally. It appeared that Callie, who shunned 
him like the rest of the world, had come upon 
him by accident “down in the cypress brake,” 
where he was gathering roots for his “ magic.” 
Now, as every one knows, magic must be wrought 
in secret ; very likely poor Callie, seeking nothing 
worse than “saxfras,” quite ruined a promising 
charm—at least so I account for the rage into 
which the old man flew at the sight of her. 
“Jis stompin’ on de groun’ an’ r’arin’ on me, 
said de mos’ outrigeous tings, sich iz no man 
pusson darst say to me befo’. ‘Lowed I wuz 
peekin’on’im, Me! ‘T’ll fix ye,’ sezee; ‘Tl larn 
ye quit foolin’ wid God’s yarbs!) Yuh workin’ in 
a fine housen wid dem folkses fum de Norf, 
sezee. ‘Tink a heap on ye, don’ dey? Dey won’ 
long,’ sezee. *No good luck come to dat kitchin 
long iz yuh in hit, sezee. Nur dey wunt, needer.” 

it was easy to laugh at Aunt Callie’s supersti- 
tion, but I am bound to say that the facts were 
on her side; we did have an array of mishaps. 
There was the butter, for instance, ordered a 
month ago, and still strolling about the country, 
while we were reduced to lard and tallow. Then 
the weather turned “ plumb cold,” and everything 
that could freeze froze solid. To counterbalance 
this, something awful happened to the damper 
of the kitchen stove, so that everything put into 
the oven used to burn, I dare say we ought to 
have expected the mice to get at the raisins, but 
need the shelf holding the coal-oil can have bro- 
ken down on the only night when the crock of 
wince-meat stood underneath? Dorr is a patient 
fellow, but he did say that he thought we had bet- 
ter draw the line of flavors at kerosene. 

All these and various other trials Aunt Callie 
bore with darkling composure. They were to be 
expected. Really she gave Old Man Maggart more 
credit for evil than he deserved. That the ver- 
satile Longmire—carpenter, blacksmith, butcher, 
or undertaker with equal readiness and inefficien- 
cy—should be called away from our cow-shed 
before he could put on the doors was quite to be 
expected on a plantation. Jerry nailed the cows 
in every night, removing the boards in the morn- 
ing, and I do not see anything surprising in our 
best cow tearing her leg on a nail, when there 
were so many nails about, new and old. But 
Aunt Callie considered it a special freak of “de 
magic.” Dora argued that the cow did not be- 
long to the kitchen: why should she be conjured ? 

“ But de milk do,” said Aunt Callie, solemnly, 
“an’ wharfo de cow.” 

The same reasoning made Old Man Maggart 
guilty instead of the minks which apparently 
killed our fowls, It goes without saying that 
Aunt Callie’s own private ventures were a dreary 
procession of failures, Did any dish miraculous- 
ly escape from the stove, it was sure to come to 
grief before it could reach us—like the delicious 
caramel custard set out to cool in the wood-shed, 
and there much appreciated by our dog,Fritz. We 
tried to assist Aunt Callie, but it can’t be said 
that she was grateful; she rather regarded such 
aid compassionately as “ quality ways.” “ Qual- 
ity liked projeckin’ roun’ de kitchin, cookin’ out- 
en a book, an’ makin’ a turrible sight er dirty 
dishes. Sometime deir bodderations twurns out 
all right, but dev’s heap apter ter burn ’em, er 
don’ putt in ’nuff flour, er plumb forgit de sody ; 
an’ dey alluz jis natchelly sa’nters off an leabe de 
tings on de stove; an’ she "lowed she cudn’t nev- 
er make out romancin’ wid torrer folkses tings, 
tickler when she didn’t know nuffin dat dey wuz 
dar twell she smell de scorchin’, But, laws! dey 
wuz bawn an’ raised ladies, bofe on ’em, right 
clever too, un’ she neber see sich sweet, pretty 
young lady like young miss, ’cept oncet to de 
cirkis,” 

Steadily the situation grew more tragic. Aunt 
Callie was singularly grave. She had not a trace 
of that careless, lovable gayety bubbling up into 
the African face from some internal spring of 





cheerfulness that it takes so little, poor soul! of 
the rain of human kindness to fill to the brim, 
Aunt Callie never laughed; she smiled rarely. 
But before her weird troubles her gravity had 
been of the placid, comfortable sort ; now it dark- 
ened into a sinister gloom. “The Egyptian’s 
skeleton was lively compared to her,” said Dorr. 
“T say, mamma, do send for Uncle Rufe, and get 
her unconjured.” 

Of course we had often talked over the matter, 
and this was no new idea. “ But I have hoped 
she could be persuaded of the folly of her no- 
tions,” said Mrs. Carroll. “ Don’t you think the 
preacher—” 

“Oh, try Uncle Rufe first,” cried Dorr; “I’ve 
no use for that preacher.” 

So we broached the subject to Aunt Callie’s 
daughter. She was what in modest establish- 
ments North would be called “ our second girl.” 
Her name was Ginevra Virginia, but she was 
never called anything but Jinny Ver. Whether 
this was Arkansas for Ginevra, or an abbreviation 
of the two names, we did not discover. She was 
a pretty brown creature, gentle of voice and man- 
ner, and mirthful as her mother was grave; par- 
ticularly tidy in her dress also, and always with a 
bright ribbon tying her queer little woolly braids. 
Altogether she was a pleasant object, but she was 
“not much force” in the kitchen. Having learn- 
ed to read and write, and been at service in Little 
Rock, Jinny Ver at first rather flouted our plan- 
tation superstitions. ‘‘ Maw jis taken up wid that 
notion er conjurin’,” said she. “I don’ b'lieve 
they és like sich.” 

African skepticism is not robust. Monday, 
Jinny Ver tittered; Wednesday, she vowed she 
was not scared, but “a right smart of people ben 
conjured right in this settlement—say so they- 
seffs; reckon they had oughter know”; Friday, 
she came to us in a tremor.. “The butter!” she 
gasped ; “oh, Miss Dora, the butter !” 

“Well, what of the butter?” said Dora. ‘‘ The 
boat has come, and the butter is on it; Mr. Dorr 
paid the freight.” 

“Yes,’m; but the butter ain’t thar. Jerry he 
dones’ arch ev’ywhar, an’ he cayn’t find it. An’ 
maw says—slie says it’s the magic!” 

“ But you don’t believe in that nonsense, Jinny 
Ver” 

“T didn’t useter,” sob¥ed Jinny Ver, breaking 
down; “but I’m skeeved up, Miss Dora; an’ yis- 
tiddy I scalted myseff; an’ t’-day I cut them fin- 
gers; an’ maw reckons we all git killed up’ fore 
Ule Man Maggart gits through.” 

Jinny Ver could hold out no hope of the con- 
jure doctor’s assistance. 

“Uncle Rufe Lemew ? Yes, ’m; say he’s a right 
good doctor; but he ain’t yere; he’s gone ter Ten- 
nessee ter see his wife.” 

“ But his wife lives here.” 

“Yes, ’m; but his main wife she lives in Ten- 
nessee; an’ he’s went ter stay with ’er fur good, 
*kase he p’intedly fit with Aunt Lissy ; so he geth- 
ered his gun an’ ’is cloze, an’ leff righ’ ’way.” 

“ Well, I must say,” said Mrs, Carroll, “if this 
Uncle Lemew is that kind of a man—with a main 
wife and another wife—I am thankful we didn’t 
call him in. Don’t you think we might try the 
preacher now ?” 

We sent for the preacher. He came in his 
best frock-coat, with his boots blacked; and we 
gave him three dollars for his church, and asked 
him to labor with Aunt Callie. Our knowledge 
of the interview comes through Dorr, who heard 
Jerry describing it at the store. In the friendly 
circle about the store stove Jerry was a different 
being—a joker,a mimic, though just at present 
under a cloud, 

“T wuz sloppin’ the pig,” says Jerry, “ an’ I 
seen him come at ’er; so I peeks in frew the 
winder. By grabs! Mis’ Emmuns she jis natch- 
elly matched ’im. ‘Don’ yuh b'lieve en de debil 
an’ ’is angils?’ says she; ‘how come yuh a- 
preachin’, then, ain’t no debil?’ ‘Sis’ Emmuns,’ 
sezee’—here Jerry struts across the floor, imi- 
tating the preacher’s slightly pompous gestures— 
“*vuh mistaken. I b’lieve en de debil, mos’ sut- 
tinly; but Ole Man Maggart ain’t no kin ter the 
debil. Them suppersishuns is onworthy a lady 
er yo’ ’telligence, Sis’ Emmuns,’ sezee, ‘ an’ yo’d 
orter git shet er ’em. I wisht yuh’d come an’ 
heah my sermon on suppersishun nex’ Sunday ; 
I strikes it heavy on conjurin’.’ But I don’t 
guess preacher ever preached dat sermon. Huh! 
huh !” 

Why that sermon was never preached, Jerry 
ought to know. Perhaps because she never 
heard it, Callie continued in her superstition, the 
sole result of the interview being a suspicion, 
porn then and there in her mind, that the preach- 
er was “ biggity.” How much reason, therefore, 
had Jerry’s conscience for twinges? But though 
a kind-hearted fellow, he hated the preacher. 
Poor Jerry! his had been a forlorn existence. His 
mother dead and his father in a convict camp 
somewhere, he had scrambled through, a friend- 
less youth, picking cotton, hauling wood, break- 
ing horses, cheerful in spite of his lonely condi- 
tion, and so good-humored that he was always 
liked—and cheated—until finally his thin legs, 
round shoulders, and deprecating grin drifted 
into our kitchen. At the first sight of him Jinny 
Ver giggled; she never stopped giggling. “That 
Jerry,” tittered she, “his knees is on the wrong 
side er his legs.” 

In fact there was a concave look about the 
profile of Jerry’s legs, and they were so uncom- 
monly thin and limp that it was hard to imagine 
any bones in them; but this was partly due to 
very baggy trousers, and partly to his habit of 
twisting and bending and intertwining them in 
the most extraordinary manner whenever he was 
confused, Simultaneously he would writhe his 
shoulders and duck his head. . No wonder Jinny 
Ver giggled. He did not resent the giggles ; he 
was too delighted to have her look at him at-all. 
If she giggled, he grinned, Whenever he looked 
at her his teeth flashed. Then he would duck 
his head, glance at her out of the corners of his 
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eyes, and shamble away. And she would giggle. 
For a long while he could not muster courage to 
utter a word. Then we began to notice that no 
sooner did Jinny Ver enter the kitchen than Jerry 
would dash at the pump handle, grinning. He 
would make a daring effort and look at her, say- 
ing, “* Want water?” and instantly avert his eyes 
and twist himself all around the pump, grinning 
more than ever, The next step was his asking 
her, “ Want wood?”’ He used to fall down of- 
tener than any human being I ever saw, and he 
never could carry a particularly large armful of 
wood across the piazza without hurling most of 
it ahead, and sprawling on his back after it; the 
image of Jerry which we shall carry away is like 
the arms of the Isle of Man, nothing but legs 
kicking in the air, Jinny Ver, hearing the clat- 
ter, would run to the window and fall into soft 
convulsions of mirth, while Jerry would rub him- 
self, negro fashion, grinning. He didn’t mind 
the pretty creature’s laughter. 

After he had filled our wood-boxes he always 
carried a load to Aunt Callie. Swrietly speaking, 
Aunt Callie’s wood-pile should have been her 
own private affair. However, one must not ex- 
amine too closely into such matters; doubtless 
Jerry considered us all one family, and there is 
wood for the cutting in Arkansas. 

Jerry stood in the deepest awe of Aunt Callie. 
He always addressed her as “ Mis’ Emmuns,” 
and answered “ Yes, ’m,” and “ Naw, ’m,” obse- 
quiously. Aunt Callie received his timid flatter- 
ies gravely and coldly—more gravely and more 
coldly when he dared to ask for Jinny Ver’s com- 
pany to a “festival.”* She bent a frigid gaze 
upon him as soon as he entered the kitchen. 
“Mr. Jerry Gale,” was her greeting, in a voice 
chilling as her glance, “I unnerstan yuh aimin’ 
ter wait on my da’ter, Jinny Ver?” 

“T jis axed ’er ter the festival,” said Jerry, 
humbly. 

“Ot! den yuh ain’? aimin’ ter wait on Jinny 
Ver?” 

“Oh, yes,’m. Sutnly, Mis’ Emmuns. Dat is 
ter say, ef she—ef I darst.” Poor Jerry lost his 
voice entirely in an agony of diffidence. Dora 
and I, on the other side of the door, could hear 
the shuffling of his feet, and we knew that he 
was twisting up his legs. 

“Mr. Jerry Gale,” continued Aunt Callie, with 
great stateliness, “I respecks yo’ feelin’s, but 
dese yeah ’tenshuns ter Jinny Ver mus’ quit right 
straight. She are eddicated, Jinny Ver are. She’s 
trabelled a right smart en de kyars, I don’ aim 
fo’ ter have ’er take up wid noner dese yeah or- 
nery, triflin’, Tennessee niggers, spend deir las’ 
nickel to festivals, an’ all fo’ runnin’ an’ havin’ 
deir time an’ pleasure. Naw, sir, Jinny Ver ain't 
fo’ no sich. De man pusson w’ich wait on Jin- 
ny Ver mus’ be a eddicated, settled-down, studdy 
pusson, Yuh heah me?” 

Jerry murmured something about a pair of 
mules and ten dollars at the store. 

“Ef yuh got mewls an’ ten dolla’, yo’ lucky,” 
retorted Aunt Callie, majestically ; “ but ’tain’t no 
differ. Me an’ Jinny Ver ain’t wantin’ mewls. 
We-uns trabels en de kyars.” 

“ An’ I kin read big print, an’ write my name,” 
urged Jerry, piteously. 

* Dat’s ve’y pleasant an’ ’specterbul, Mr. Gale, 
an’ I wisht yuh well. But dat ar ain’t eddica- 
tion. Eddication are readin’ an’ writlin’ an’ ci- 
ph’rin’ an’ jogify. Kin yah tell me whar Aschy 
ur Rooshy’s at, Mr. Gale ?” 

“They sells ’em ter de sto’,” stammered the 
unfortunate Jerry; “they’s fur the ladies.” 

“T lowed yul’d answer dat a-way, Mr. Gale. 
*Tain’t no manner use we-uns ’cussin’ de ques- 
tin furder. Ye'’d orter see dat yoseff. Be so 
kin’ not fool no mo’ wid my geil. I wisht ye 
well.” With these words, uttered in her deepest 
voice, Aunt Callie turned her back on him. He 
was so disconcerted, and he had tied his legs 
into such a knot during his embarrassed writh- 
ings, that, starting to follow her, he stumbled, and 
plunged headlong into Jinny Ver and the soup 
tureen. He burned himself; but what was that 
compared to the ruin of Jinny Ver's new frock ? 

With an inarticulate howl the wretched lover 
leaped to his feet and fled. 
of gall and tears for Jerry. Neither of the wo- 
men would speak to him. If we sent a message 
or order it was bawled impersonally, out of the 
door, at the river. “ Mis’ Carroll want them mo- 
lasses fotched from the store!’ “ Whar Miss 
Freddy’s hoss at ?—she jis arin’ an’ chargin’!” 
“How come de cows ain’t milk yit?”—every 
sentence in the highest key, though poor Jerry 
might be at the crier’s elbow. He did not resent 
his ostracism. He was a soft-hearted fellow, with 
no proper pride in him. He rather tried to pro- 
pitiate the offended dignities. The wood-boxes 
almost broke down under the weight of his good- 
will, Regularly each morning he would black the 
kitchen stove until it shone, his reward being a 
gruff, “ Wisht dat nigger quit monkeyin’ wid my 
stoves; sho debil it, some way.” 

He bought a dress pattern at the store. On 
the outside of the bundle he printed mIsjiNy 
vErEmUNs iu letters of various size, and he tied 
the whole tastefully with blue ribbon to the roll- 
ing-pin, which hangs on the wall opposite the 
door, just where it would be sure to meet the eye 
the instant the door was opened in the morning. 
Poor Jerry! Caledonia pointed the finger of 
scorn at the bundle, remarking, grimly, “ Do yuh 
reckon he aims dem fo’ /etiers ?” “ Te, he,” said 
Jinny Ver. There was a rustling noise in the 
gallery outside, a scrape, andathud. ‘“ List’ners 
don’ git no good er deyseffs,” said Aunt Callie. 

That evening the preacher’s mule stood in front 
of Aunt Callie’s cabin for two hours. We could 


Now began a season 





* A festival in the Arkansas rural districts has not 
its Northern associations with piety, strawberries, and 
weak lemonade. It is a winter entertainment of a pri- 
vate character. The negroes combine sociability and 
business, inviting all their friends to their houses, and 


selling them cake and candy. The amusements are 
dances and games, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








see Jerry’s sorry figure slinking across the cotton 
rows and disappearing in the shadow of the wil- 
lows which fringe the river-bank. The willows 
face the cabin. When he came back Dora de- 
clared that he had been crying. Our sympathies 
were so roused that she offered to teach him to 
read, and I gave him a dollar. It was an unwise 
gift; Jerry straightway bought a second-hand 
banjo at the store. He played entirely by the 
light of nature, and in his case the light was dim. 
He never played any tune, for the best of reasons ; 
but sometimes he would sing the “ Arkansas 
Traveller.’ No one who has never heard Jerry 
can have any idea of the weird and heart-broken 
anguish that is hidden in the strains of the “ Ar- 
kansas Traveller.” The first time I heard him 
moaning out the song over his wood-pile I was 
sure that he must have cut himself; but Dora 
said, No, he always sang that way. The preacher, 
however, had a beautiful voice. 

“Clare he makes me cry, he sings so sweet,” 
said Jinny Ver. She said it in Jerry’s presence. 
The young fellow’s eyes flashed ; even meek crea- 
tures may be goaded into rage. ‘“ Dod gum his 
ornery time!” he cried, savagely. “I make him 
sing !” 

He marched out of the room. Being Sunday, 
the day was his own. He went to Mr. Francis 
and borrowed his wildest Texan pony. There 
was no danger for Jerry, the plantation horse- 
breaker; and how could Mr. Francis suspect that 
Jerry would lie in wait for the preacher and join 
him, and when the preacher admived the Texan, 
would offer to exchange the fiery horse for the 
peaceful mule? “ He’s a sorter ili hoss,”* said 
the artful Jerry; “but yo’ sicher good rider, I 
don’t guess he kin devil ye.” 

By this time they had come to the lane which 
runs back of Mrs. Carroll’s house, and is the road 
always taken by the colored worshippers on Sun- 
day morning. Possibly the preacher, who was a 
good rider, was tempted to display his horseman- 
ship before the sisters. We all saw him mount, 
Jerry holding the horse. The Texan went on for 
a little space in a series of mincing hops, Sud- 
denly he flung back his mane and whirled round. 
“ An’ den” —so Jerry described the catastrophe to 
a delighted audience at the store—* preacher he 
kep’ hollerin’ on ’im, an’ sawin’ his mouf, an’ sorter 
worritin’ ’im (me tryin’ fur ter ca’m ’im all the 
time), an’ all ter oncet dat ar pony begun ter buck- 
jump, an’, by grabs, befo’ he cud bat ’is eye ter 
save ’is soul, he throwed preacher clearn across 
the road plumb into the mire en Mis’ Carroll’s field. 
That nigger he sho tore the groun’ up! The wim- 
min-folkses they scraped ’im off. Huh! huh!” 

Aunt Callie, who was among the women, wit- 
nessed the scene grimly, making no comment, I 
am sorry to say Jinny Ver shook with laughter. 
“That Jerry,” said she, “he done it jis outer 
meanness ! 
ness in ’im!” Strange to say, she seemed to like 
Jerry better for his * meanness” than for all his 
mild good qualities. She met him at the door 
with an old-time giggle. Friendly relations were 
resumed without a word of explanation. Even 
Aunt Callie abandoned the preacher. ‘“ He don’ 
unnerstan’ hisself,” said she. 


That nigger’s got a heap er mean- 
, 


Jerry made the next attempt to unconjure the 
kitchen, Hespoke the devil fair ; in other words, 
he went to see Old Man Maggart, and offered him 
“two good mewls an’ a waggin an’ ten dolla’s 
an’ a banjo”—poor Jerry! all he had in the world 
—‘‘ef he would let Mis’ Emmuns off.” 

But the conjurer was obdurate. Jerry came 
home covered with mud, ina great fright. “ He’s 
a turrible fellow,” he kept saying, shivering over 
his recollections—“turrible fellow. Says he got 








a ball er devil’s yarn en you-all’s kitchin, an’ he do | 


Mis’ Emmuns wuss ’n he done ’er !” 

“Well, yuh done yo’ bes’, boy,” said Aunt 
Callie, less sternly than usual, “ but none er yuh’s 
sharp ’nuff ter cotch up ter de magic. Have 


ter make out bes’ I kin my black seff.” She | 


tried some most primitive schemes, Once I over- 
heard her addressing the dough: ‘ Now yuh git 
up. I’s gwine outen dis kitchin, stay right 
smart wile. Yuh ain’t conjured widout I are 
yeah. Yuh raise,den!” Absences of this sort 
were frequent. The bread was left on the fen- 
der and the cake in the oven while Aunt Callie’s 
turban was sorrowfully shaken over the chickens 
outside. But not thus were the malign powers to 
be wheedled ; nor was her other device of having 
Jinny Ver do the actual cooking, Aunt Callie ad- 
vising her through the window, any more success- 
ful. Mout’s well ’a putt my han’s to’t my black 
seff,” she groaned over some particularly poor 
cake of Jinny Ver's. “ Naw, chile, yuh cayn’t holp 
me ; I don’t guess nobuddy kin!” 

“ Mis’ Emmuns,” said a mild and anxious voice 
in the doorway—* Mis’ Emmuns, I knows sumfin !” 
It was Jerry, who crooked one ragged leg athwart 
the door, which he held barely ajar, and thrust 
his head into the kitchen. 

* Does ye ?” said Aunt Callie, “ how come dat ?” 

“T ben down ter the sto’,” continued Jerry, 
“an’ they wuz talkin’ of conjurin’, an’ Mr. Ike 
Miller—he ben conjured p’int-blank—he says ef 
a person kin smack Ole Man Maggart en the face 
so’s ter dror the blood, an’ kin cotch the blood 
fore it fall ter the groun’, he cayn’t hurt ’em nur 
thar frien’s no mo’. Says hit’s sho.” 

Aunt Callie uttered a kind of grunt of mingled 
despair and irritation, “ An’ whut ye reckon 
happen ef yuh don’ dror de blood jis right? 
Whut den?” 

Jerry, trembling from the wool on his pate to 
the last-wrinkle of his trouser leg, gasped, “ Dun 
know.” 

“Yuh dun know?” said Aunt Callie, bending 
her brows and rolling her eyeballs in a truly 
blood-curdling manner—‘ yuh dun know? I 
does!” She shooed a presumptuous fowl away 
from the window without the least abatement of 





* This word is used queerly. It means ill-tempered, 
cross. They say of a sick person, “ He is so ili he 
must be getting better.” 





gloom; then, seeing that Jerry’s leg still em- 
braced the door, she added: “ Yuh all down ter 
de sto’s turrible brash an’ brave, but dey ain’t 
n’ary un er ye darst mix wid Ole Man Maggart. 
Nur dey hadn’t better, needer.” 

“Yes, ’m,” said Jerry, meekly. But he did 
not go; he cleared his throat desperately. “ Mis’ 
Emmuns, I—I aims ter go see Ole Man Maggart 
an’ unconjure you all.” 

Caledonia’s only answer was the sardonic ques- 
tion, “‘ Does yuh like lizards, boy ?” 

“ Naw, ’m; I’s skeered on ’em.” 

“Den leave Ole Man Maggart ’lone. De cun- 
jurin’ he guv me are pleasant an’ happy ter whut 
he guv yuh ef ye go monkeyin’ wid his magic.” 

“T reckon,” said Jerry, miserably; “but Is 
gwine unconjure you-uus ur git killed up my 
black seff—one !” 

“* Boy,” said Caledonia, a little moved by this 
devotion, “don’ yuh go. De road’s mornstus 
muddy; yuh mire up, sho.” 

“ De mud’s on’y shoe-mouf deep, Mis’ Emmuns ; 
I kin make out. Well, I wisht ye well, Mis’ Em- 
muns,”” 

The ragged leg released the door, and Jerry 
stumbled down the steps. Shortly after, he pre- 
sented himself in the library, clad in his Sunday 
clothes, holding his banjo in his hand. 

“Miss Dora,” said he, “kin I go over yonder 
ter Ole Man Maggart’s? I’s aimin’ to unconjure 
you all,” 

“Certainly,” said Dora, cheerfully—we had 
both been in the kitchen since Jerry saw Aunt 
Callie, ‘ Unconjure us by all means. Take the 
whole afternoon if you want it, and ride the big 
mule.” 

“Yes, ’m,” said Jerry. He choked a little. 
“Mabbe I won’ git ter come back. Say he’s a 
turrible fellow. Miss Dora, please back a letter 
fur me—please,’m.” He handed her the banjo, 
to which was pinned a blank envelop. “I'd like 
fur ter have yuh put Mis’ Jinny Ver Emmuns on 
it,” said he; “she cayn’t read my letters. The 
banjo hits fur ’er. An’ they’s my money en the 
envelop—lI drored it frum the sto’—fur Miss Jinny 
Ver Emmuns. An’ I got two mewls an’ a waggin 
—fur Miss Jinny Ver Emmuns. Please, ’m, put 
it down. An’—an’, Miss Dora, please write a few 
words on paper fur me—please,’m.” He stood 
before the fireplace (and why he didn’t fall in 
I am sure I don’t know, he did such terrible 
things with his legs) and dictated: “ Miss Jinny 
Ver Emmuns: Dear friend,—I reckon I’m goin’ 
ter be killed up, so I leaves yuh my banjo. I 
wunt need it in the silen’ tomb, an’ anyhow they 
all has harps over yander. Please, Miss Jinny 
Ver, don’ forgit me, ’*kase I love yuhtrue, 1 wisht 
I cud ’a heerd yuli a-laffin’ oncet agin. I cayn’t 
say how I feel, I feel so bad. Please, Miss Jinny 
Ver, forgive me ef I ever done anything ter mad 
yuh. I'd like fur ter say a heap mo’, but I mus’ 
be movin’, Please, Miss Jinny Ver, forgive the 
liberty I taken writin’. Yo’ frien’— Please,’m,” 
said Jerry, “I kin write my name.” So he sign- 
ed his name, standing on one leg like a crane, and 
sprawling all over the paper; but he surveyed 
the result with mournful pride. “Miss Jinny 
Ver Emmuns got a turrible sight er eddication,” 
he sighed. “I1’lowed I'd go ter school ef I'd a- 
lived.” 

I don’t justify the morality of our next pro- 
ceeding ; I admit we leaned on the Jesuits. One 
of us—no matter which—took a foreign coin out 
of her purse, saying, “That is my own private 
conjure charm, Jerry. As long as that is in your 
pocket, neither Old Man Maggart nor any one else 

[Continued on page 789, Supplement.) 





PLEASANT PASTIMES. 


YARDS always have been and always will be 

/ a popular form of amusement. Because we 
dearly love anything that possesses an air of 
novelty arose the various card games, and promi- 
nent among them progressive euchre and drive 
whist. 

These two games possess many advantages 
above all, the established fact that there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of any guest being overlook- 
ed or unwittingly slighted by the hostess, 

A book of full instructions relative to the or- 
der and rules of the games is usually provided 
with the purchase of a tally set, which may be 
obtained from any first-class stationer and some 
notion firms, The more unique the design of the 
tally, the more desirable, as they serve each in- 
dividual as a souvenir of the occasion. 

For two seasons these games have enjoyed 
undiminished favor, yet no one would object to 
new features, which might be added to the even- 
ing’s pleasure with good results. To attain this 
end, give a decided coloring to the saloon or par- 
lor, introduce various costumes, or adopt promi- 
nent authors, poets, dramatists, or novelists, 





COLOR. 


A Japanese party, in which the prevailing tone 
is yellow or gold, with prizes of Oriental and East- 
ern workmanship. A rose party, pink diffusing 
a cheery glow. In a blue party an exquisite 
moonlight effect may be produced, though we 
will hope that the “blue” will not prove con- 
tagious with the guests, 

To contrive these toned effects the room itself 
need not be materially altered. Buy a sufficient 
quantity of the light, graceful stuff known as 
azy cloth; it comes in all the most delicate 
tints—blue, pink, lilac, pale straw, Nile green, 
ete.; use the cloth for drapery on tables, chairs, 
over portiéres and curtains, In combination with 
this soft, airy stuff the many-shaded varieties of 
tissue-paper offer a mine of beauty and artistic 
effects in the formation of lamp shades, mats, 
flowers, ete. 

Have plenty of light, even though it be modi- 
fied and transmitted through colors. Lamps and 
candles are a valuable addition not to be neglect- 
ed. A little effort with deft fingers may produce 























a marvellous transformation from every-day life 
to fairy-land. 

When the invitations are sent out, announce 
the reigning color of the occasion, The ladies 
can easily follow the suggestion, and the gentle- 
men may be arrayed in keeping with the hostess’s 
colors by placing boutonniéres or a basket of sat- 
in ribbons in the room designed for their use. 

A set of prizes in keeping are as follows: 

Japanese.—I, L. K., fire-screen (a large paper 
fan, folding into a case); 2, G. K., tobacco jar 
(china or metal); 3, L. P., fan (paper or satin, 
Japanese design); 4, G. P., paper-cutter (silver, 
shell, or ivory); 5, L. B., Chinese doll (@ la Mi- 
kado) ; 6, G. B., Japanese brenze fly (paper-weight 
and match-safe). 

Pink.—1, Fairy lamp; 2, shaving-case; 3, 
satin scent sachet; 4, ball of cord in silken 
mesh and tied with ribbons, scissors attached ; 
5, candlestick and candle; 6, china baby shoe 
for matches. To both booby prizes may be add- 
ed a card with the inscription, “ More light on 
the subject.” 

Blue.—1, Art scarf; 2, fir-balsam pillow (silk, 
embroidered or painted); 3, embroidered hand- 
kerchief; 4, whisk-broom in case; 5, toy drum, 
gilded, trimmed with ribbons, and inscribed on 
one end, “Something you can beat”; 6, toy whip 
with bells and bows (badly beaten). 

Red.—1, Russia leather photo; 4 
scrap basket (crimson ribbons); 3, pack of cards 
tied in imitation ivory cover; 4, pack of cards in 
plush case; 5 and 6, pocket pin-cushions (satin 
or plush, shaped diamond and heart). 

Green.—1, Silk slumber roll; 2, Mouchoir 
case; 3, bronze thermometer stand; 4, bronze 
inkstand; 5, satin sachet, surmounted by a frog 
with tiny parasol (paper sachet, green); 6, blot- 
ting-pad tied with green ribbon, decorated with 
small etching: a man fishing for gold stars, 





‘aph case; 2 


COSTUMES. 

In accordance with the Thanksgiving season, 
the guests might array themselves in Continental 
attire. Mother Goose offers a vast field for pret- 
ty dresses. The demure robes of a Quaker are 
exceedingly becoming, and among tle many re- 
sources may be mentioned the gowns of Kate 
Greenaway, the French peasantry, Dolly Varden 
(calico), Mikado, ete. 

Prizes suitable to Mother Goose would be: 1 
silver crook hair-pin (a gift from Bo-peep); 
silver spider scarf-pin (a gift from Miss Muffet); 
8, bisque dog, with ribbon collar (‘Old Mother 
Hubbard,” ete.); 4, tin horn, with ribvons (“ Little 
Soy Blue,” etc.); 5, toy sheep (“ Bah, bah, b/ack 
sheep”); 6, pail, fancy, with silk bag (“* Simple 
mon went a-fishing,” etc.). 








Si- 


AUTHORS. 


A prominent author is elected to rule the oc- 
casion; the prizes have reference to Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, Pope, Bulwer, Tennyson, 
Scott, or whoever may be the chosen favorite of 
the hour. 

I give, as a sample set, prizes for Shakespeare: 
1, handsomely bound copy of All’s Well that 
Ends Well; 2, handsomely bound copy of As 
You Like It; 3, engraving or photograph of 
Juliet, Ophelia, or Portia; 4, engraving or photo- 
graph of Othello and Desdemona; 5, pack of 
cards (“Comedy of Errors’); 6, nickel stand 
holding five cards—right and left bower, ace, 
king, and queen—a full hand (“A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”). 

The tallies should correspond with the party; 
they should be either colored, or if white, tied 
with colored ribbons or cords. The “ costume” 
tallies should have small drawings or water-color 
sketches as decoration, and the author tallies 
should have an inscribed or printed quotation 
from the writer selected. 

For the convenience of all parties seeking 
prizes I append the following list, every article 
of which may be purchased at a cost ranging 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars. Of course 
these affairs may be made very expensive, but it 
has been my desire to place all these suggestions 
within easy reach of moderate means. 

Prizes.—Card-case ; wallet; pocket-book ; silk 
handkerchiefs, mufflers, ties; scarfs for bureaus, 
buffets, chairs, pianos, ete.; sofa-pillows ; smoking- 
caps ; Tam o’ Shanter ; cushions ; silk-knit purses ; 
cases for gloves, ribbons, handkerchiefs, perfu- 
mery, etc.; frames of wood, plush, metal; jewel- 
case; key rack ; pen-wipers; banners of silk, plush, 
gauze ; opera-glass bag; silver pins for hair, scarf, 
and lace; glove and shoe buttoners ; ornamented 
shoe-horn ; silver pencils and pen-holders, bangles, 
fruit-knives, napkin-rings, individual peppers or 
salts; thimble; paper-weight; pocket ink-bottle ; 
ash-trays ; plaques; tiles and easels ; case of seal- 
ing-wax; monogram die; penknife; scissors ; 
canes; vases; bottles; mirrors; travelling glass 
in leather case; pocket toilette set; cup and 
saucer; bisque figures; card-receivers; and all 
sorts of bric-d-brac. 

Note-paper ; set of dinner menus ; euchre count- 
ers; calendars; books; memoranda; diary; tab- 
lets (celluloid) ; paper flowers, lamp shades, bunch 
of fancy lighters ; portfolios ; mounted cards ; etch- 
ings; collection of small steel-engravings ; baskets 
for trash, work, knitting, and ornament; silk or 
plush work-bag; fancy apron of linen, scrim, or 
surah; milking-stools; and wall-pockets. 

It is generally understood that the booby prize 
shall be green, to indicate the verdant ideas of 
the booby on euchre or whist; if also some com- 
ment or point that furnishes a “ play” on the 
terms of the game, or a hit at the unfortunate (?) 
losers, can be made, it is conceded to be quite 
the correct thing. In addition to the above- 
named prizes there are for the boobies these 
specialties: 1, feather duster, very small, tied 
with ribbon (“Dust the cobwebs from your 
brow”); 2, miniature lamp (“More light on the 
subject”); 3, jar of Cross & Blackwell pickles 
(“Green and sour’); 4, bottle of olives (“A 
green ‘ Queen’”’); 5, sealing-wax (“‘ Stick to busi- 











ness”); 6, monogram die (‘‘ Never say die”’); 7, 
green Japanese parasol (“‘ Hide your diminished 
head”); 8, rubber ball (“Something you can 
play with”); 9, toy donkey (“A good leader” — 
“ Two of a kind”); 10, jumping-jack (‘ Follow 
suit”); 11, green cucumber box filled with 
candy (“Something to discard’); 12, hand-paint- 
ed tambourine (“ Easy to deat’), 

At the beginning of the game it would be well 
for the hostess to announce the exact time when 
the playing shall cease. This cautionary mea- 
sure prevents all semblance of personal inclina- 
tion or favoritism, and also secures a stated hour 
at which the domestics may hold themselves in 





readiness to serve the customary evening supper, 
which may be simple or elaborate, in accordance 
with the general style of entertainment, 





Walking Suit and Riding-Habit. 
See illustration on front page. 

ite 1.—Walking costume of moss green cloth 

and mahogany red silk, with a chemisette of 
white piqué or cashmere. The lower skirt of 
mahogany silk is seen only at the foot, where it 
has lengthwise bands of self-colored galloon. 
The green cloth drapery forms a deep apron in 
front, while that on the back is full and very near- 
ly straight. The habit corsage has long princesse 
fronts opening over a vest of the red silk; the 
back is much shorter, forming coat tails on the 
tournure, The long vest opens square on the 
chemisette, is fastened by large buttons, and 
trimmed with galloon. The green coat collar is 
turned over, and the coat sleeves have epaulettes 
and cuffs of green galloon. 
is at the throat, 


A red galloon bow 
Hat of moss green felt, with a 
chiffonnage of red silk in which nestle two swal- 
lows. Sun-umbrella of mahogany red silk, with 
brown wood stick tipped with antique 
repoussé design. Red silk stockings, 


silver in 
Black 
boots with patent-leather tips and gaiters of green 
cloth. 
Fig. 2.—Riding-habit of black Amazon cloth, 
with short scant skirt and double-breasted bodice 





showing the lower part of a white piqué vest. 
English tailors make similar vests of scarlet 


cloth. Black beaver hat with a scarf-veil of 
pale blue grenadine. White linen collar and 
cuffs, Easy-fitting gloves of tan-colored kid. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

C., anv Co.itsroot.—A copy of Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
XIX., containing hints about Halloween rites, will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of 10 cents, 

Ocrosrr.—For your daughter's dress use t 
of green veivet with a border of black fur at the 
foot, and have a green cloth | ve and long drapery 
trimmed with black cord passementerie. Do not have 
a soft full vest, as she is large. The black jacket is 
still in good style, but may have a braided revers, or a 
fur pointed collar and cuffs. A good design for her 
basque and drapery is the Cheviot dress illustrated on 
page 700 of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XX. Do not pleat the 
velvet skirt. 

L. A. C.—A winter cloak for a stont old lady should 
be of black or brown cloth, made very long, with wide 
square sleeves and fitted back, or else one of the Rus- 
sian circulars without sleeves, straight in front, and 
fitted behind, or gathered there at the waist line. Add 
a soft warm collar of fur. 

Ovp Briws.—Your sample of ottoman silk is quite 
suitable for a bride of thirty-five years. Read Bazar 
No. 40 for wedding gowns. Invitations should be sent 
two or even three weeks before the wedding. 

In Doust.—Prince Albert frock-coats are dress-coats 
for the daytime, and are worn at afternoon weddings. 
The swallow-tail coat is the evening dress-coat, and 
is for evenings exclusively. 

Ow Frienp.—Have yo 


e skirt 











r loose plush sacque made 
in a tight-fitted tail *t, short and round, with 
single-breasted fronts fastened by hooks and eyes, 
Soton.—The red dress will be stylish, but 
showy for so tall a lady to wear in the street. 
blue, green, and brown will | 











rather 
Gobelin 
ye stylish colors for you 
for the street, with pale blue and white with gold for 
evening gowns, 

XXX.—Get black moiré or else striped faille to com- 
bine with your gros grain; have yellow or old-rose 
crape draped as a vest, and as a front of the collar. 
Then put black lace around the neck and as a jabot 
down euch side of the vest. 

Arpent Apmirer.—Try quinine and alcohol wash for 
your hair. Pea-jackets or sailor jackets are short dou- 
ble-breasted sack coats. We have not the pattern, 
and cannot tell you where to get it. We have no con- 
nection with the parties you name, 

Marie R.—A wedding announcement card, with the 
address of the bride, should be acknowledged by a 
call. : 

Constant Reaper.—Manners and Social Usages will 
give you the details you need concerning luncheon 
parties. We cannot repeat the information already 
printed. : 

A Supsoriper, Perrctexep Scnoor-Grrt, eto.—The 
revised edition of Manners and Social Usages answers 
all your questions. 

Many Inquixers.—Your questions concerning eti- 
quette, cards, etc, have been answered over and over 
again in this colamn. We cannot repeat the details, 
and refer you to the new and revised edition of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
mailed to,you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of 
$1 25, and which contains the most exhaustive details 
concerning the topics of which it treata. This coi- 
umn is designed for regular and not casual re aders, 
and the space therein is much too limited to admit of 
reiteration 

Hrien.—Harper’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. X1X., contains 
information concerning a Halloween party.. Burns’s 
poem will also suggest ideas on the pod el 

Ignogance.—Your samples are machine-made lace 
worth about 25 cents a yard. 

Ramona.—Make a girl's corduroy dress with a coat- 
basque, long on the sides, with large pockets there, and 
a gathered satin or cashmere vest, with yoke piece at 
the top, and a girdle below falling in long ends on the 
left side. Put revers of the corduroy down each side 
of the vest. The full round skirt is gathered in the 
back and pleated in front. For designs for tailor 
gowns of cloth see illustration in recent Bazar. 

Myrtir, Mrs. C. R. L., Sunsoxiser, Mrs. E. M. H., 
AND Step-Moture.—Read about small boys’ clothes in 
New York Fashions of this number. 

N. pe B.—For crystallizing violets, see Bazar No. 
26, Vol. XX. A straight or pointed bang and a plait- 
ed loop of back hair are suitable for a girl of fifteen 
years. 

A. C.—We do not furnish addresses. Read about 
furs in Bazar No. 45, Vol. XX. Stroke seal-skin up- 
ward against the pile, and see that it is thick, short, 
even, aud well colored to the pelt. 

Young Morugr.—The “ smocked fullness” is in ac- 
cordion pleats, that is, with the edges turned to the 
front. Winter cloaks have round waists, not so short 
as formerly, with gathered or box-pleated skirts 
Braiding may be in rows, or curled, or in vine pattern 
Narrow soutache braid is used. Some dresses have 
sashes in the back, ne peared for girls of three or four 
years. The cloak and hat you mention are suitable, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


\ 7 HETHER Cambridge or Oxford was of the greater antiquity 

was a matter which down to the close of the last century 
greatly exercised the minds of university men. At the present 
day the impression that Oxford is the elder university is so gen- 
erally prevalent that it would be vain to attempt to counteract it. 
Yet although Cambridge cannot boast of any colleges founded by 
King Alfred, and has long disregarded the fable of “ Cantaber, a 
Spaniard, three hundred and seventy-five yeares before the birth 
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TRINITY COLLEGE—THE DINING HALL. 
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| year 630 a.p.” 





THE LARGE QUADRANGLE, TRINITY COLLEGE. 


of our Saviour, who thither first brought and planted the Muses,” 
she still begins her roll of benefactors with the name of “ Sige- 
bert, King of the East Angles, who established schools here in the 
These schools probably were in existence at the 
Norman Conquest, and some authorities maintain that it was at 
Cambridge that William’s son, Henry IL. gained his well-known 
sobriquet of Beauclere. 
had gotten the garland on their heads, and the Danish stormes 
turned into sunshine dayes, Gislebert the monk, with Odo, Tetricus, 
and William, in the Raigne of King Henry the First, resorted 





Speed tells us that “when the Normans | 








TRINITY COLLEGE—UNDERGRADUATES GOING TO HALL 


unto this place, and in a publike Barne read the Lectures of 
Grammar, Logicke, and Rhetorick, and Gislebert Divinitie upon 
the Sabbath and Festival dayes, From this little fountain (saith 
Peter Blessensis) grew a great River, which made all England 
fruitfull, by the many Masters and Teachers proceeding out of 
Cambridge as out of a holy Paradise of God.” 

Favored alike by church and state, by the Bishops of Ely and 
Norwich, by Edward IIL. and the Black Prince, by York and Lan- 
caster, by the sainted Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou no less 
than by Elizabeth Woodville, by the strong-minded mother of Hen- 
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CARVED DOORWAY, KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL. KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL 
’ 
ry VIT., and, above all, by Henry VIII., Cambridge grew and flour- | formed the minds of all those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be | the college registers, “Came Mr. 0. Cromwell with a party” : a sen. 
ished throughout the Middle Ages; but it was not until the time of | attributed the secure establishment of the reformed religion in the | tence which satisfactorily accounts for his subsequent inaction. 
Queen Elizabeth, the age of Bacon and Burleigh, when England | north of Europe.” | After the Revolution of 1688 Cambridge beeame as distinctly the 
was no longer governed either by soldiers or priests, but by states- In the Civil Wars, while Oxford stood by the King, Cambridge | Whig as Oxford was the Tory university. George I. enriched 
men by profession, that we meet with those names of which the | as a whole was on the side of the Parliament. The reason of this | her library; George II. contributed munificently to her Senate 
° university is proudest. Macaulay, himself a Cambridge man, bold- | is probably to be found, not so much in any want of loyalty in the | House; and statues of each of these sovereigns, disguised as Ro- 
4 ly declares that ‘in intellectual activity, and in readiness to admit | colleges, as in the strong Parliamentarian feeling prevalent through- | man emperors, stood until recently on either side of that building, 
% improvements, the superiority was then, and has ever since been, | out the eastern counties. Indeed, there is a tradition at Trinity | while in humbler positions near the doorway are statues of the 
Q on the side of the less ancient and splendid institution, Cambridge Hall that one of the fellows of that college began to collect arms | younger Pitt and of the “proud” Duke of Somerset, for sixty 
had the honor of educating those celebrated Protestant bishops | and money for the use of the King, an enterprise which came sud- | years Chancellor of the University 
whom Oxford had the honor of burning; and at Cambridge were | denly to a close about the same time as anentry was made inoneof | The oldest building at present standing in Cambridge is un- 
a 
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doubtedly St. Bene’t’s Church, whose tower and 
nave are supposed to date at least from the 
time of the Conquest. The hand of the restorer 
has been heavily laid upon this venerable struc- 
ture; but the quaint tower-arch, with its squint- 
ing lions, and the clumsy baluster-like column 
which supports the window in the tower, with 
its characteristic “long and short” work, are 
still to be seen, although the interior was piti- 
lessly scraped a few years ago. St. Peter’s 
Church, picturesquely perched upon a spur of 
Castle Hill, contains a fine font. Another very 
curious building is the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, commonly known as the “ Round 
Church.” The apper part of this church is mod- 
ern, the Cambridge Camden Society, in its zeal 
for antiquity, having destroyed a Perpendicular 
clere-story, and replaced it by the present some- 
what uninteresting Norman one. It has been 
pointed out that Brian de Bois Guilbert—if his 
horse was as good as he boasted—might have at- 
tended service every day of his journey from Lon- 
don to the tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 
one of the churches connected with his Order, 
for the only round churelies in England are the 
Temple Church, in London, and those at Maple- 
stead, in Essex, Cambridge, and Northampton, 
with the exception of the one at Ludlow, in 
Shropshire. 

An ancient building which deserves mention, 
although but few visitors to Cambridge, and pos- 
sibly not all the residents, are aware of its exist- 
ence, is the so-called “School of Pythagoras,” 
which stands in an out-of-the-way corner in an 
inn yard, at the back of the picturesque old house 
known as Merton Hall. The structure, which 
still retains some of its original Norman windows, 
is now used as a barn, but was once a hall for 
lectures and disputations, and may have been the 
“ barne” used by Odo and his colleagues for their 
lectures in the early days of the university, be- 
fore the comparatively modern system was intro- 
duced. Originally the students hired halis of the 
towns-people for their “disputations,” and were 
boarded and lodged in the townsmen’s houses. 
This practice soon led to the establishment of 
hostels, where the students were kept under some 
sort of discipline, and this in its turn to that of 
the colleges, the first of which seems to have been 
built in the reign of Henry III. It was a mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of the university 
when, in the year 1247, Hugo de Balsham, Sub- 
Prior of Ely, purchased two halls or hostels near 
St. Peter’s Church in Trumpington Street, which 
he united, and gave to a certain number of schol- 
ars for their exercises and studies. Being ad- 
vanced to the See of Ely in 1248, he obtained a 
Charter of Incorporation for his college, famil- 
iarly known as Peterhouse, which now stands next 
to the grand fagade of the Fitzwilliam Museum, in 
Trumpington Street. It was hither that the poet 
Gray retired from Pembroke. From one of the 
windows of the “ new building” he made his well- 
known descent into a water-butt placed to re- 
ceive him by some practical jokers who had 
scared him with cries of “Fire!” and here he 
wrote of those 

‘** High potentates, and dames of noble birth, 

And mitred prelates— 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 

From haughty Gallia torn, 

And sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare, 

And Anjou’s heroine, and the paler Rose, 

The rival of her crown and of Ler woes, 

And either Henry there”— 
who successively founded the other colleges in 
the university. “Sad Chatillon” was Mary de 
St. Paul, daughter of Guido de Chatillon, Comte 
de St. Paul in France, and of Mary his wife, the 
daughter of John, Earl of Richmond, by his wife 
Beatrice, who was the daughter of Edward IIL 
She was Baroness of Voissier and Mountenay, 
aud married Andomar or Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke. Aymer was killed in a tour- 
nament on bis wedding day, and his heart-broken 
widow retired from the world, and devoted her- 
self and her estate to works of piety. She found- 
ed Denny Abbey, near Cambridge, and also the 
College of Maria de Valencia, now known as 
Pembroke College. It was before this college 
that Queen Elizabeth exclaimed, “O domus anti- 
qua et religiosa!” as she passed it during her 
visit to Cambridge. On the same side of the 
way as Peterhouse is the Pitt Press, a building 
generally mistaken by Freshmen for a church, 
which contains the office of the Registry, while 
behind it are the university printing works. 
Next comes on one side the College or Hall of 
St. Catharine of Alexandria, Virgin and Martyr, 
a title commonly abbreviated into “ Cats,” and 
on the other Corpus College, formerly called 
Bene’t. This college is interesting to antiqua- 
rians as having been founded by two local guilds, 
named respectively after the Virgin Mary and 
the “Benedictum Corpus,” from the latter of 
which it receives its name. This guild doubtless 
was associated with St. Bene’t’s Church, which is 
joined to Corpus by a curious passage leading 
into the vestry. 

At Corpus is Archbishop Parker’s rich collec- 
tion of MSS. and a cup bequeathed by him. 
Among the college plate is a curious drinking- 
horn, the gift of one John Goldeorne to the col- 
lege, and intended, no doubt, as a pun upon his 
name. This born, which rests upon two feet, ap- 
pears at all the college feasts, and few strangers 
ave able to drink from it without spilling the 
contents. The college also possesses some fine 
apostle-spoons. 

Leaving on our right the ancient tower of 
Bene’t Church we now reach King’s Parade. Op- 
posite is the Great Court of King’s College, sepa- 
rated from the street by a modern Perpendicular 
sereen. On the north side stands the unrivalled 
chapel, the chief glory of Cambridge. Descrip- 
tion can give but a poor idea of 
“ Those lofty pillars....that branched roof 

ined, and 


Self-po! into ten thousand celle, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 
Lingering, and on as loath to die.” 








The splendid series of stained-glass windows 
has lately been completed by a modern composi- 
tion in the great west window, which, though 
somewhat yellow in tone, bears comparison sin- 
gularly well with the old glass. 

King’s College was founded at the same time 
as Eton by King Henry VL., and for many years 
was a mere appendage to the school. The fellow- 
ships were given without examinations, and the 
students were not even required to take degrees, 
It has now been thrown open to the world, and, 
being no longer restricted to Eton boys, is rapid- 
ly becoming one of the most flourishing colleges 
in Cambridge. 

We now reach the group of buildings which 
belong especially to the university, as distin- 
guished from the colleges, These consist of the 
Senate-House, a Corinthian temple of most clas- 
sical regularity, and a confused structure with a 
Palladian portico in front, which contains the 
Library, the Arts and Law “Schools,” the Geo- 
logical Museum, ete. It was decided about half 
a century ago to destroy the whole of these, and 
to replace them by a vast quadrangle, which 
would contain all the rooms required for Univer- 
sity purposes. To carry out this design, King’s 
College was induced to sell its original court— 
which now stands a forlorn ruin in the shadow 
of the mighty chapel—in order that it might be 
pulled down, and its site used for the new build- 
ings. A plan was prepared by Cockerell, and 
one wing of his design was actually completed. 
Of late years, however, the revival of medieval 
architecture has made Cockerell’s wing unfash- 
ionable, and the other side of the proposed quad- 
rangle has been rebuilt in the Tudor style; but 
the daring Goth who should design a fourth side, 
uniting the two, has yet to be found. 





The Italian wing has the merit of being com- | 


pletely fire-proof, the floor being supported by 
stone arches, It is cut off from the rest of the 
Library by an iron door, and in it is deposited the 
famous Greek MS. of the New Testament present- 
ed to the University by Theodore Beza, the oldest 
but four in the world, Here also is a book with 
the autograph of Edward VL., the first book print- 
ed in England, and many minor curiosities. The 
“Catalogue Room” is curious as having been ori- 
ginally the Senate-House. 

Adjoining the Library and Senate House is Caius 
College, an interesting example of the Jacobean 
style of architecture. It is said to have been de- 
signed by Dr. Caius in imitation of the schools in 
which he had studied at Padua. The name of 
this college is always a puzzle to strangers, being 
pronounced “ Keys,” which was the real name of 
its founder. 

Beyond Caius College, on the north side, lies 
the glorious Great Court of Trinity, the largest 
and most important college in the university. 
Founded by Henry VIII. on the site of King’s 
Hall, Michael House, and a host of smaller “ hos- 
tels,” favored alike by Queen Mary and by Queen 
Elizabeth, added to by successive generations of 
benefactors, from Neville to Whewell, its propor- 
tions are worthy of the fame of the noblest place 
of education in England. In the view which we 
give of the Great Court the building on the left 
is the Hall, almost identical in size with that of 
the Middle Temple, while next to it, behind the 
graceful fountain, is the Master’s Lodge. The 
old tower next the chapel is a relic of Edward 
III.’s foundation of “ King’s Hall.” This tower, 
now known as the Clock Tower, originally stood 
where the sun-dial now is, and was moved back 
to its present position when the Great Court was 
formed. Over a similar gate-house on the oppo- 
site side of the court is a statue of Queen Mary 
of sanguinary memory. Behind the Hall are the 
charming cloisters of Neville’s Court, and oppo- 
site the doors of the Hall, down a dark passage, 
is the great kitchen, one of the sights of Cam- 
bridge, with its huge fire-place, in front of which, 
in term-time, seven or eight spits may sometimes 
be seen turning, each loaded with saddles and 
sirloins. The kitchen was once the Hall of one 
of the earlier colleges, and its lofty open roof 
supplies abundance of fresh air to the perspiring 
cooks below. In the Dining Hall hang a series 
of huge pictures of Bacon, Newton, Dryden, Cow- 
ley, and other college notables, but the only pic- 
tures of any artistic merit are one by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of the little Duke of Gloucester, and a 
fine portrait of the present Master by Herkomer. 


| Passing through the cool arcades of Neville’s 


Court we come to the College Library, one of the 
most beautiful rooms in Cambridge, containing 
several relics of Sir Isaac Newton—his walking- 
stick and his telescope, as well as the original 
MSS., bletted and interlined, of Milton’s “ Ly- 
cidas” and “ Paradise Lost.” At the upper end 
of the room stands Thorwaldsen’s fine statue of 
lord Byron, and beyond it a door and balcony 
look out of the quiet Library upon the green 
avenue leading to the bridge. Crossing the 
bridge the avenue still leads the eye away to a 
distant church spire, which in former days was 
said to be typical of the destiny of Fellows of 
Trinity. But we have yet much left to see, and 
must not linger to look at the lawn-tennis players 
in the two large square paddocks, surrounded by 
shady walks under the old limes and horse-chest- 
nuts. Following the river along one side of the 
north “ paddock,” we cross an iron bridge over 
the backwater which forms the frontier of Trini- 
ty, and reach St. John’s, the next college in point 
of size. The older part of St. John’s, on the 
right bank, consists of three courts, built of a 
rich-hued red brick, with gables over the upper 
windows. The old chapel formerly stood in the 
first court, but now only the foundations remain 
to mark the place of its walls. The new chapel, 
one of the largest modern buildings in Cambridge, 
consists of a choir, two transepts, and a lofty 
tower, and is of imposing size, and a grandeur 
worthy of the great college to which it belongs. 
St. John’s was founded by “ Lady Margaret,” as 
all Johnians affectionately call their patroness, 





the Countess of Richmond and Derby—daughter 
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of Joli of Gaunt—who was the mother of Hen- 
ry, Earl of Richmond, afterward Henry VI. She 
is “ Margaret, the saintly foundress,” by whose 
side Wordsworth was proud to think his por- 
trait was to hang; and the fine west window of 
the new chapel, dedicated “To the glory of God 
and Lady Margaret,” by the members of the Lady 
Margaret Boat Club, shows that her memory is 
still green in the college which she built on the 
site of the dissolved Priory of St. John. 

Magdalen College, on the further side of the 
river, which is here crossed by what is known as 
the Great Bridge, will interest most of our read- 
ers chiefly from having had the honor of educat- 
ing Mr. Samuel Pepys. Old Pepys left his libra- 
ry to his college, with the proviso that if it was 
not taken due care of, it should revert to Trini- 
ty; and it is said that the Trinity librarian keeps 
a sharp lookout for any /aches which may entitle 
him to claim its treasures. 

The chancel of Jesus Chapel is the finest spe- 
cimen of Early English work in Cambridge. The 
college was founded by Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 
and his “rebus,” a cock standing upon a globe, 
is carved on the arched doorway leading into the 
quaint cloister, and appears in the glass of the 
oriel- windows of the Hall. Jesus is fortunate 
in standing in extensive grounds, surrounded on 
three sides by a grove of trees, with ample space 
for cricket and foot-ball, and courts for lawn- 
tennis. It also stands conveniently near the uni- 
versity boat-louses, and its college eight-oar has 
long been head of the river. 

Returning up Jesus Lane we find Sidney Sussex 
College, once the “Gray Friars.” “Is it not a 
little one ?”’ said old Fuller, who was himself a 
Sidney man. Yet small though it be, it must 
not be passed by unvisited, for it was the college 
of Oliver Cromwell, whose name may still be 
seen in the college books. Underneath some 
royalist has written “Hie fuit grandis ille im- 
postor, carnifex perditissimus,” and so on for 
four lines of choice Latin vituperation. In the 
audit-room hangs a fine portrait of Cromwell, by 
Cooper, his contemporary, and the college owns 
a beautiful basin and ewer, said to be the work 
of Benvenuto Cellini. The subject of college 
plate reminds us of the “ Poison Cup” of Clare, 
at the bottom of which is set a stone, which, it 
is believed, changes color if poison be poured 
into the cup. 





KATHARINE REGINA” 


Avtuor or “Art Sorts anp Conpitions or Men, 
“Tur Wortp Went Very WELL ‘l'nen,” 
“Tue CHAPLAIN OF Tuk FLEET,” ETO, 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE LOST PLACE, 


N? prophecies ever come true except prophe- 
cies of disaster. Perhaps the reason is that 
there have never been any other kind. Katharine 
went about her duties with a sense of impending 
disaster due to Dittmer’s prophecies. The chil- 
dren carried on in their usual fashion; the mo- 
ther worked and contrived; the precise bald- 
headed father came home every day and read the 
paper slowly, with his legs crossed, just as usual ; 
and yet something dreadful was going to happen 
to them. If you knew that the day after to- 
morrow there was going to be an earthquake of 
so vast and extended a character that there would 
be no time to escape, would you warn the un- 
thinking folk or would you leave them to their 
fate? If you warned them, for every one who 
would betake him to his knees, a dozen would take 
todrink. Better leave them unconscious until the 
endcame. As well warn the skipping lamb that 
in a day or two he will be banging up, with his 
wool gone and his inside scooped out, in a butch- 
er’s shop. 

The blow fell a few days later. 

It was on Saturday afternoon, when Mr, Emp- 
tage generally came home at half past two and 
spent the rest of the day with the family, not 
disdaining to turn his hand to household jobs: 
few family men, indeed, were readier at nailing 
up a blind, mending a door-handle, or any of those 
little matters for which the plumber is too often 
called in. He generally came home cheerful and 
contented—tenuity of income is not felt if you 
desire no more than you have. This day, how- 
ever, he returned in a condition which—unjustly, 
I declare—forved those who saw him to think 
of strong drink. 

“ John!” said his wife, sharply. 
matter? Where have you been?” 

His face was white, his lips were tremulous, 
his hands dangled at his side—a most undignified 
thing for hands to do—and he swayed from side 
to side. 

“ John !” his wife repeated. 
ter 2” 

“He is ill, Mrs. Emptage,” said Katharine. 
But she knew what had happened. 

“Children!” the poor man groaned, “ wife! 
Katharine”—he sunk into an arm-chair and bur- 
ied his face in his hands—* we are ruined !” 

Had he, then, been dismissed ? 

“John! What is it? Tellme, quick. What? 
Join! Speak up!” 
“ Maria, I will. 
dinner to-day at all. 


“ What is the 


“ What’s the mat- 


Give me time. I’ve eaten no 
What right had I to be 


eating dinner with the poor children never going ° 


perhaps to have any more?” He uttered these 
awful words with his face still in his hands, so 
that they had a muffled funeral sound, like the 
drums at the burial of a soldier. 
“Oh, John! Speak up!” his wife repeated. 
The younger children began to cry, The elders 
watched their mother and Katharine. It would 
not be becoming in them to begin the crying 





* Begun in Hasper’s Bazaz No. 48, Vol. XX. 





until they set the example. But they were terri- 
fied. Jolin sat up and looked slowly and solemn- 
ly around shaking his head. His children were 
about him, his wife was at his side, and in front 
of him was the governess, Oh, how few of his 
contemporaries had governesses ! And now he 
felt... In moments of great trouble it is the 
small thing which seizes first on the mind. John 
Emptage suffered less pain at the moment for 
the loss of his income than for the loss of his 
gentility. “Our governess! My children’s gov- 
erness!” Now he would be able to say these 
words no more. 

“ Business,” he began, with a groan, “has been 
terribly bad. It is bad with everybody, but in 
our trade it seems to have gone altogether.” 

“Well, my dear, you have said that so often.” 

“ At last the partners have reduced the Estab- 
lishment. Reduced—Reduced—the Establish- 
ment, Maria.” 

“John!” shrieked his wife, “you haven’t lost 
your berth ?” 

“They’ve sent away half the clerks—three are 
gone; and they’ve cut down the salaries of those 
who stay on. I’m cut down. Maria—children 
—your father has been cut down !” 

“Ob, John! How much? Fifty pounds ?” 

“The chief partner sent for me. He spoke 
very kind. He said it was very hard on an old 
servant, but what was he to do? He said that 
all his personal expenses had been cut down to 
the lowest, and the Establishment in the City kept 
up in hopes of better times, but the trade seemed 
gone away for good, and what was he todo? And 
then he said that he was very sorry indeed, very 
sorry for me he was, but he could no longer go 
on paying salaries on the same scale, and he was 
obliged to offer me a reduction of”’—Joln dou- 
bled up and groaned as one who has an internal 
pain—“ of half my screw—take it or leave it— 
take it or leave it. That's all, Maria—take it or 
leave it.” 

“Oh, John! Only half—that is what we mar- 
ried on, sixteen years ago. It was plenty then. 
But now....” she looked round her. Six chil- 
dren! And the eldest only fifteen! She groaned 
aloud. 

Three hundred pounds a year does not seem to 
some people a great income; but many families 
have to make three hundred pounds suffice for 
all their wants and all their luxuries; think of 
the clergy, half-pay officers, and widows, In care- 
ful hands—nowhere are the hands more careful 
than those of the London clerk’s wife—three 
hundred pounds will go a very long way, particu- 
larly when you can get such a governess as Kath- 
arine—a chance which falls to few. But divide 
the three hundred by two—Mrs. Emptage rapidly 
made that division and gazed before her in con- 
sternation ; some clerks certainly have to do with 
a hundred and fifty, even clerks with families of 
six. But none knew better than this cousin of 
a thousand clerks what the income meant. 

“Oh! children,” she cried, “ what shall we do? 
The things that we must give up! How in the 
world shall 1 keep you respectable ?” 

Then she looked guiltily at Katharine. 

“You will not be able to keep me any longer,” 
said Katharine. “Ob! I am so sorry for you, I 
am indeed.” 

“My dear.” Mrs. Emptage embraced and 
kissed her, weeping. “ And you in all your trou- 
ble too—oh! you, of all the world, to be sent 
away !” 

And then the children lifted up their voices 
together, from Marie of fifteen to Elfie of six, 
and wept to think that Katharine must go. And 
the poor clerk who had been go respectable and 
risen to such a height turned his face away and 
bewailed his fortune. 

“ Yes, must go,” said Katharine. “ Of course 
I understand that. Don’t mind me, Mrs. Emp- 
tage. Maria is able to teaclf the children—or 
Agnes at a pinch, when Maria takes a situation. 
Let us sit down and talk over what can be done.” 

“Take it or leave it,” the clerk continued. 
“That is what it came to after all the fine words. 
And yet he can’t help himself. And clerks ata 
hundred a year can be picked up like blackber- 
ries, That’s the sting of it. If you don’t take 
it, another will do the work as well.” 

“No, John,” said his wife, “not as well, I 
have lived among clerks all my life, and for hand- 
writing, punctuality, and trustworthiness, there 
is no one in all London like you.” 

“Thank you, Maria.” Oh, Woman the Con- 
soler! “Perhaps there are not so many who 
can pretend to be a better clerk than your hus- 
band. But, my dear, employers will put up with 
an inferior article if it’s cheaper. I’ve heard a 
good deal of the clerks out of place, and now it 
comes home to me. There’s thousands of them 
walking about the City, going from office to office 
—ah! men with good character, besides the prof- 
ligate and the idle—they say they are slowly 
starving to death from insufficient food. And 
how their wives and children live, if they’ve got 
any, God in heaven only knows! It was take 
it or leave it. My dear, could I leave it with the 
thought of those poor creatures in my mind? 
Thousands there are, begging for anything, any- 
thing—and they can’t get it. Take it or leave 
it! Why, there didn’t want a minute’s thought. 
‘Pil take it, sir, I said, ‘though it’s hard at my 
age—but perhaps when times get better... .’ ‘I 
will, Emptage,’ he says. ‘If times improve, I 


will.’ So, my dear, there’s a promise.” 
“Al! I thought tliere would be something, 
John, A promise. Times will get better!” 


John shook his head, 

“No. Times will get worse, I’m afraid, for 
English clerks. For now they all want short- 
hand and foreign languages. And the German 
clerks are coming over by hundreds to take the 
places that our poor fellows ouglit to have. Look 
at young Bock with his short-hand and all his 
languages—and his forty pounds a year! What 
chance have we against such competition as 
that ?” 
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“ Patience, John,” said his wife. ‘“ Leave off 
erying, children. Katharine, my dear, have one 
more meal with us, if it is only a cup of tea, 
Children, Katharine will come and see us some- 
times—won’t you, my dear ?” 

When Katharine came away at nine, she met 
Dittmer Bock smoking a Hamburg cigar under 
the lamp-post. 

“ They know all now,” he said. 
to komm. I am sorry for them. 
still one hundred and fifty pounds. 
that is a good pay for a clerk. 
fifty pounds. Three thousand marks. Count it 
in marks. So it is twenty times as great—ten 
marks a day—what cannot be dove with ten 
marks a day? They have been too rich, the 
English. But they will be rich no longer. The 
English clerks are sent away. ‘he German 
clerk remains. I have but forty pounds a year. 
Eight hundred marks. Yes, the German remains 
and the Englishman is sent away. It is the new 
conquest of England. The German remains.” 

“I fear they will have to deny themselves in 
many things,” said Katharine. 

“They will eat enough, but they will no long- 
er be rich, They will no longer have such a 
Fraulein to teach the children.” 

“No. I must find another place.” 

“It is sometimes hard to find—I fear—the 
other place.” 

“T shall find it, somehow. 
fear.” 

“ Friiulein”—Dittmer turned pale, smitten with 
a sudden terror—‘ you leave this good family: 
you go away. Himmel! Whiere can I go to 
meet you now ?” 

Katharine hesitated. 

“Do you still wish to meet me, Dittmer ?” she 
asked, without the least coquetry. 

“Ach! You ask if I still wish—what other 
pleasure have I than to meet you, Fraulein? 
There is no one else in the world who listens 
when I speak.” 

“Tf it is only to tell me what is in your mind, 
I will try to arrange for seeing you sometimes. 
But—” 

“ Friulein, it is sweet to open my soul to you, 
because you understand and are kind. You do 
not laugh. Ja! It fills my heart with joy to 
be with you and to see your face—so wunder- 
schén—” 

“ Dittmer, you must not—” 

“You ask if I still wish to meet you. Ach! 
And all the day, at my work, I see your beautiful 
eyes and hear your voice—so soft and sweet—” 

“ Dittmer”—Katharine laid her hand on his arm 
—‘ understand. I can never meet you again— 
unless you promise not to talk like that. Oh! 
Dittmer—I have his letters close against my heart 
—and—and—Dittmer, how can you talk to me 
like that ?” 

He made no reply, because the thing he would 
have wished to say was exactly the most calcu- 
lated to prejudice him still further. He would 
have said: “ Forget that man, Katharine. He is 
dead and can feel no more. Think that you are 
young and beautiful, and made for love, and lis- 
ten to the wooing of a gallant young clerk who 
means to become a great merchant and to have 
an island all his own in the Pacific.” 

“ Good-by, Herr Bock,” said Katharine. 
will part here.” 

Then he pulled himself together as in the pre- 
sence of a great danger. 

“Forgive me, Friulein. I will be your bro- 
ther and you shall be my sister. I will call you 
Kitchen ; I will tell you all that is in my mind. 
Katchen, will you consent?” He offered her his 
hand. She took it without hesitation. 

“* Dittmer,” she said, “ you shall be my brother 
as long as you please.” 

“And when I am rich and have found my 
island, you shall be the queen of the island if 
you like. If not, you shall stay at home and be 
rich—with your brother. You shall have a robe 
of velvet and of silk—instead of stuff....” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Dittmer, it must always be a black robe, 
whether it is of silk or of stuff.” 


“T was afraid 
Yet they have 

In Hamburg 
One hundred and 


Oh, I have no 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHRONICLE OF WASTED TIME. 


In this way did Katharine lose her situation, 
and join the ranks of the multitude of ladies un- 
employed, 

It is a great and a doleful multitude; nowhere 
can be seen such an array of rueful visages as 
where this crowd is assembled. It grows daily 
greater and more doleful, for reasons too various 
and too numerous to relate. It consists of all 
those women who, having been gently bred, and 
for the most part without expectation of labor, 
and therefore with no special training and no 
apprenticeship, find themselves, perhaps without 
the least warning, compelled to work for their 
living. 

The army contains women of all ages, but 
mostly they are young—perhaps they are gifted 
with perpetual youth, which, being loveless, must 
be a mockery. Perhaps, in the great battles 
which they are always fighting against the allied 
troops of Poverty and Hunger, the elder ones get 
quickly killed. These ladies are the Amazons 
who offer themselves as recruits in the Army of 
Labor, but being undrilled and without discipline 
are either refused altogether or are else only tak- 
en on as auxiliaries liable to be discharged at a 
moment’s warning. They may also be described 
as a Fringe hanging round every one of the Pro- 
fessions and Trades in which women may work. 
They give the most dreadful trouble to every one 
actually trained, skilled, and employed, for many 
reasons—but chiefly because they are all incom- 
petent, every.one: if they were not incompetent, 
they would speedily leave these dismal ranks. 
Therefore whatever they try, which is everything, 
they do badly; and thus they lower the standard 








of good work ; and because they are so miserably 
poor they have to take any pay; and so they 
lower wages, which is the beginning of all sor- 
rows, 

It is a truly dreadful thing to belong to the 
Ladies Unemployed. The hunt for work is with 
them exactly like the savage’s hunt for food: it 
begins every morning; there is no respite; and 
it tends to produce among the ladies much the 
same effects as among the savages, Not with all 
women, it is true, but with some. 

Miss Beatrice and her sister at Harley House 
went through the life without losing the woman- 
ly virtues, But it makes many girls hard, grasp- 
ing, and unscrupulous; every one, like the sav- 
age, fighting for her own hand, hunting for her 
own food. It causes the tender-hearted to be- 
come pitiless; the unselfish to become selfish ; 
the honest and truthful to practise ways that 
are tortuous; the necessities of life make them 
ready to underbid and to undersell each other ; 
and send them by hundreds into the hungry 
jaws of sharks who live, like the Loathly Worm 
of old, upon the tender limbs of young maidens. 

Two of these girls were talking together in a 
cubicle of Harley House. One of them stood in 
the doorway with joined hands, the other sat on 
the bed. The former had been six months long- 
er among the Ladies Unemployed than the oth- 
er; she was therefore wiser than her friend. 

“T have averaged eight shillings a week,” she 
said—* eight shillings a week. Katharine, during 
the whole time that I have been trying to get work 
I have never possessed more than a single sover- 
eign at a time to put between me and starvation. 
Oh! it is worse than the life of a slave, and there 
is no way out of it—not any way—except one, of 
course—and for that we have to wait so long.” 

“ Courage, Lily,” said the other ; “ you will find 
something presently.” 

Lily shook her head impatiently. 

“ Well,” Katharine went on, “I have fifteen 
pounds stored up. Think of that! Fifteen 
pounds! it ought to keep us for more than three 
months,” 

“No; there are boots; you may go in rags if 
you can hide them, but you must have boots to 
wear, and they are friglitfully dear. Besides, I 
am not going to be so mean as to take your 
money, Katharine.” 

“How rich I thought I was,” said Katharine, 
“when Tom asked me before he went away if I 
had plenty of money, and I thought of my hoard 
of fifteen pounds, and told him that I had no 
anxiety at all about money, and of course I 
hadn’t so long as I had my situation. And now 
he is dead,” Katharine sighed. ‘ And my place is 
lost. Lily, you must and shall share my money.” 

“Oh, Katharine, you will want it all.” 

“ My dear,” Katharine took her hand and held it, 
“we must be sisters, because of all the women in 
the world I do not think there are any other two 
so desolate and so friendless as we are.” 

“T am sure there are not. I wonder what we 
have done to deserve it ?” 

“There cannot, surely, be two other girls in the 
world left without any friends or relations. Fan- 
cy not having a single cousin, to say nothing of 
father, mother, brother, or sister !” 

“My father,” said Lily, with a touch of pride, 
as if the thing showed dignity and independence, 
“always said that sooner than return to his re- 
lations he would sit down and starve.” 

“Mine,” said Katharine, without any pride at 
all, “refused to let me ever speak of my rela- 
tions. You see, Lily, we must have cousins.” 

“ And perhaps they are generous cousins who 
would help us—if we can be helped; but mine at 
least cannot be rich—I am sure they cannot be 
rich. When father was ill I forgot to ask him 
who they are and where they live.” 

“My father,” said Katharine, carrying on the 
comparison, “ would have told me, I suppose, 
where he got his money, but he fell down dead, 
and had no time, poor dear !” 

“ What have we done to deserve it ?” 

“ Lily, it is always what your father does: the 
responsibility of a man must be terrible; it isn’t 
only the income for his own lifetime, it is the 
future of his children to the third and fourth 
generations that he has in his hands. I wonder 
if they ever think of it. I wonder if our fathers, 
Lily, ever thought of what would happen to their 
daughters when they should die.” 

“Mine didn’t. He thought about his invention, 
and the man who stole it and made a fortune out 
of it. He brooded over it all the time.” 

“And mine thought about his club. Does it 
seem quite right that fathers should have such 
power? If one’s father fails, down they all go, 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 
If he succeeds, up they all go together, higher 
and higher.” 

“Unless they take to drink,” said Lily, wisely. 

“Tf he fails, the girls have to look for work—” 

“ And not to find it.” 

“ Unless,” Katharine continued, “ they get mar- 
ried. And then there is the chance of another 
father failing.” 

“My dear, what is the use of talking about 
marriage in Harley House? Love and marriage 
cannot come in our way. How are we to make 
the acquaintance of any men? Some of the girls 
at the Museum make acquaintances with the 
readers, but no good ever came of that sort of 
acquaintance yet.” 

“ But, Lily, anything may happen.” 

“Not out of books, unless it is bad; in real 
life everything happens that is bad. But as for 
love and marriage, I declare, Katharine, that if 
we had our hair cut off and were shut up in a 
Spanish convent, a hundred miles from any man, 
we should have a better chance of marrying than 
we have here—I mean we two, who have no 
friends at all, Not the rest of the girls, who 
have brothers and can go out with them.” 

“T have had my chance, Lily, and I have been 
robbed of it,” said Katharine. 

“Yes, whatever happens you will be the hap- 





pier for having been loved. It is something to 
remember always. Oh! it must be a wonderful 
thing to feel that a man is going to give up all 
his life—all his work—to make you happy and 
keep you in ease and comfort. It must be such 
a happiness just to feel it, as you did, for a month 
or two, that even to think of it makes me go mad 
with rage at the cruel fate which keeps us locked 
up here out of the way of it, so that we can 
hever, never meet with it.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine, “it is a wonderful 
thing to feel. There is no other happiness to 
compare with it—and I have felt it. Oh!” she 
clasped her hands, “I have felt it!” 

“ Katharine, when I am tramping the streets 
from one place to another, knowing beforehand 
that I shall be too late, a terrible picture arises 
before my mind, a dreadful nightmare which 
comes by day: and I see my future life stretched 
out before me plain and clear—perhaps yours, 
dear, as well, but I hope—yes—lI hope that God 
will take you first.” 

“Oh, Lily !” 

“TIT must—I cannot help it—I must speak! 
The picture comes of itself and stays before my 
eyes, and I must tell somebody. Katie, I see 
myself going on like this for year after year— 
all my life.” 

The girl’s dark eyes glowed and grew larger 
as she gazed intently upon the panoramic pic- 
ture which rolled itself out before her. As she 
spoke it became real to Katharine as well. 

“Oh, such a long life! I shall live to eighty. 
There will be no change until the time comes 
when no one will give me any work to do 
at all, And then I shall go to the workhouse. 
Iam always applying for places. Sometimes I 
get taken on, but generally I am too late. Al- 
ways jostling and pushing and fighting with oth- 
er women. Whata life! It is yours as well as 
mine. What a fortune for us to be born with!” 

“ Lily, some change will come. It must come.” 

“No, never any change. Look at poor old 
Miss Stidolph. She is sixty at least; and she is 
no better off than when she began—thirty years 
ago and more, after her father failed—to go out 
as a daily governess. What change has ever 
come to her? Look at Miss Augusta and Miss 
Beatrice: to be sure, they’ve got fifty pounds a 
year to live upon now. Before it came they 
were starving. And their father was a Canon 
of a Cathedral. What a life they have led! No, 
Katharine, for us and those like us there is no 
hope—none. I declare, Katharine, that if there 
were any way of escape—auy—offered me, I 
would take it.” 

She looked about her like a prisoner in a cell, 
and gasped as if for want of air. 

“ Lily !” 

“Never enough money,” she went on; “never 
enough food; never enough dress; never any so- 
ciety at all. What a life it is that lies before us! 
You are twenty-one, and I am twenty-two. Per- 
haps fifty or sixty years of it. And oh, how 
slowly the hands move round the clock! Oh, 
how slowly the sun goes down !” 

“ Lily, you have no right to assume that things 
will go on just as they are doing at present.” 

“No; they may be worse. Katharine, is it right 
that girls should be treated so? We are born 
with the same desire for happiness as other girls. 
We could enjoy, like them, beautiful things and 


’ 


lives of ease. And oh! look at us. There is 
not a single lady in this great town who invites 
either of us to her house; there is no chance of 
meeting a gentleman, unless it is the kind of gen- 
tleman who speaks to girls in the street. Hap- 
piness! What does it mean? We do not know 
what it means, We are sentenced.” 

Katharine sighed heavily. 

“ What good is it to rebel 2” she asked. “ Let 
us accept our lot and make what we can out of it, 
What can we do more in the way of work ?” 

“| should like to do nothing. We were made 
to do nothing. That is why women are not able 
to lift anything and to fight. It is the business 
of men to work, and of women to sit down and 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. Besides, men 
like work—and women don’t.” 

“ What can we do, however ?” 

“Tecan do nothing. I never was taught to do 
anything. None of us were.” 

“ Well, but—” 

“T can copy, I think; that is all I am really 
fit for. I can copy documents, and I can go to the 
Museum and make extracts. I can also search. 
I don’t suppose,” she added, with eandor, “ that 
I should ever find anything, but I could try, if 
any one wanted me to find anything. Some girls 
seem always able to get search-work to do. But 
then I know nobody, and lave got no interest. 
And oh, how many there are who are trying to 
get the work !” 

“You can teach, Lily.” 

“No”’—her black eyes, which had been heavy 
and sad, flashed with anger—“** No; I cannot and 
will not teach. 1 hate teaching. I loathe teach- 
ing. I want to kill the children: they drive me 
to madness. The last time I tried teaching I 
ran away from the place or I should have done 
something dreadful. Fortunately I don’t know 
anything. I can’t add up and divide. I can’t 
tell you the capital of any country, and I do not 
remember a single date. And I’ve forgotten all 
the kings of Israel. Katharine, I would rather 
make button-holes for shirts than teach.” 

“ Well, dear, there are other things.” 

“T could do clerk’s work, but no one will have 
me. I could write letters.” 

“Let us be hopeful, Lily. You are very pretty, 
and perliaps—who can tell? As for me, that is 
all over; but you—Lily, are you sure you have 
no relations ?” 

“I know of none. My father came to London 
from the north. But I don’t know where. He 
brought his invention with him, but somebody 
stole it from him, and then he became a clerk. 
He lived a moody and a lonely life, and he made 
no friends; but he always hoped to make an- 
other invention.” 

“What was his invention ?” 

“T don’t know. Something to do with ma- 
chines. My father was always making pictures 
of wheels. I have no friends and no money. 
What have I done, I ask again ?” 

“It isn’t what we have done, dear, I told you; 
it is what our fathers did.” 

Lily made as if she would say something real- 
ly severe, but she refrained. 

“ Well,” she said, mildly, “to-morrow you will 
begin the round. I only hope”’—she said this 
as one who has no hope—*“ that you will be more 
lucky than I have been.” 





- (TO BE CONTINUED.) 








“THE CORNER HOUSE”—MRS. CRAIK’S HOME, 
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MISS ANDERSON IN THE “WINTERS TALE.”* 


HAVE been a play-goer for over forty years, 

during which I have seen many a star rise 
and set; in fact the whole dramatic hemisphere 
has changed—perhaps fox the better, perhaps for 
the worse. But my hearty love and apprecia- 
tion of histrionie art have never altered; I can 
feel a play as keenly as a girl of sixteen, while 
bringing to it also the cool criticism of a life- 
time’s experience. Therefore I think I may be 
listened to in a matter whereon the London crit- 
ics seem to have been very unfair. 

I did not join in the first furor over Miss 
Mary Anderson. She appeared to me a beautiful, 
intelligent, and attractive woman; but whether 
she would ever make a great actress remained to 
be proved. It depended upon her being able to 
keep a steady head, in spite of popular admira- 
tion, so as to attain by patient and continuous 
study that dramatic culture without which beau- 
ty, and even genius, are absolutely useless. Her 
Parthenia and Galatea, though graceful sketches, 
scarcely led up to Juliet—a part of which a great 
actress once said, “‘ We can never understand it 
till we are too old to play it.” Therefore no 
wonder, though she looked it to perfection, and 





was charming in the lightest scenes, Miss Ander- 
son failed to attain the height of passion which 
makes the sixteen-year-old girl of Verona the 
most tragic and difficult of all stage heroines. 
Rosalind, played just before she left for America, 
was the first indication of her capacity to imper- 
sonate Shakespeare’s women. The fantastic 
lovelorn boy-girl, witty and winning, vet never 
losing her maiden dignity, was played by her bet- 
ter than by anybody since Helen Faucit. She 
seemed to have in her that rare combination of 
nature and art—the poet’s instinct and the wo- 
man’s soul—without which no actresg need at- 





tempt those women of women—Shakespeare’s. 
When, after her American tour, she came back 
and announced her daring, unique, ingenious com- 
bination of Hermione and Perdita—mother and 
daughter—in the Winter’s Tale, I was eager to 
see her; all the more because the newspaper 
But 
a press verdict is not infallible: I have seen 
many a poor play—and actor—written up, many 
a good one written down; vet both at last always 
found their right level. Many of the objections 
and condemnations were paltry and unnecessary. 





crities were almost universally against her. 








* In the note accompanying the above article, dated October 4, the day before her death, Mra. Craik says: 


“The enclosed paper applies as much to America as to England. 


may appear in the Bazar.” 
day 


I send it and a photograph, hoping that both 


It was probably the last from the pen of the gifted author, and was received the 
after the announcement by cable of her decease.—. 
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For instance, the doubling the parts—much com 
plained of as confusing everything—caused, I 
found, only the omission of four lines of Perdi- 
ta’s part, and the introduction of a harmless 
dummy for about three minutes before the cur- 
tain’s fall, The excisions of words and phrases, 
which the natural growth of refinement between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries made ne- 
cessary, were very few, and—much as she has 
been abused for it—Miss Anderson was right to 
make them, She did no more: there was no 
need. Dear old Will, though he calls a spade a 
spade, and deals with human nature as he saw 
it—the human nature of his time—is at heart 
always pure, always moral. In him you never 
find that elegant euphemistical glossing over of 
sin, to be laughed at in comedy and sentimental- 
ized upon in tragedy until wrong and right are 
so confused that one shrinks from taking one’s 
young daughters to almost any modern play. 

The Winter's Tale is essentially a tale—no 
more. It goes against all the canons of dramat- 
ic unity, is full of ridiculous anachronisms, yet 
has a humorous interest and po- 
etic charm peculiarly its own. 
It must have come fresh to the 
critics of to-day, startling them, 
not out of their proprieties, but 
improprieties. The picture of a 
young man and young woman, 
bachelor and maid, innocently 
and virtuously in love with one 
another, of «# wife so consciously 
pure that she can give the kiss of 
welcome to lier husband’s friend 
(as was the custom in Shake- 
speare’s time) without thought of 
blame, and whose only reproach 
to that brutal husband is, 

* Adieu, my lord. 

I never wished to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall,” 

was a phase of dramatic interest 
so new to the present generation 
of play-goers and dramatic crit- 
ies that it must have been to 
them like a dish of strawberries 
and cream after feeding upon 
“high” —very high — venison. 
No wonder they carped at it, and 
at the actress who, instead of the 
Féodoras, Theodoras, in tragedy, 
and the whole range of trans 
planted French ladies of comedy, 
had courage to preser’ to the 
public two such women—merely 
women—as Hermione and Per- 
dita, 

Miss Anderson is not a perfect 
Hermione, especially in the first 
scene, when she does not well 
manage a not always harmonious 
voice, and her manner is scarcely 
stately enough for ‘* the daughter 
of a king”—the matron - queen 
whose sweet courtesy to her hus- 
band’s guest is miles removed 
from modern “flirting.” But at 
once she strikes the key-note of 
the charaecter—of both chiarac- 
ters, mother and daughter—thor- 
ough womanliness. Her fond- 
ling of Mamillius, her kindness to 
her women, her tender playful- 
ness with Leontes, all carry out 
Shakespeare’s conception, And 
in the trial scene, when a com- 
moner actress would have made 
Hermione a ranting tragedy 
queen, Miss Anderson is simplic- 
ity itself—a wronged, broken- 
hearted woman, sad and worn, 
who, but for her child, scarcely 
cares to defend herself. Her by- 
play is excellent, every gesture 
being full of pathos; and her 
blank-verse—the critics said she 
did not know how to declaim 
blank-verse—was not “ declaim- 
ed” at all, but wrung from her, 
brokenly and by fits, exactly as 
in such a case would be. The 
only fault in this seene—as fine 
a one as ever Shakespeare wrote, 
and acted perfectly—is the con- 
demned queen’s parting look of 
reproach at her husband, which 
Miss Anderson would do well to 
reconsider or omit entirely. 

Another stage “ point” which 
was severely commented on, and 
must probably have seemed 
strange, because natural, to an 
audience accustomed to watch the 
unnatural ravings of heroines 
even in articulo mortis, was Her- 
mione’s reception of the tidings that her little son 
is dead. In that supreme agony she neither shrieks 
nor moans, but stands paralyzed a moment; the 
stouy look of her face is a perfect study; then 
covers it with her mantle, and sinks slowly down. 
Genius and nature could alone have suggested to 
Miss Anderson a gesture so pathetic and so real, 
just like that of the peasant woman who throws 
her apron over her head to weep, Any one who 
has ever received from Fate a blow which seems 
to turn the living, breathing woman into an image 
of stone, conscious only of one instinct—how best 
to conceal it—will acknowledge the truthfulness 
of the delineation. 

It was a bold idea, a critical test, to disappear 
from an audience thus, and reappear half an hour 
after as Perdita, 

“the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Danced on the greensward.” 
That exquisite creature in whom “all she does 
still betters what is done” was never more ex- 
qnisitely presented than by Miss Anderson. 
Physically she is a perfect Shakespeare’s woman ; 











her beauty, her grace, the almost child-like sweet- 
ness of her face and gestures, and an atmosphere 
of innocent simplicity so completely un-* stagy,” 
take one fairly by storm. We follow her with 
eager eyes, and truly when she dances we, like 
Florizel, wish her 
“a wave of the sea, 
That she might do it ever.” 

If any fault can be found in a study that would 
have charmed Shakespeare’s self, it is that the 
princess-peasant—being a princess—is a little too 
like a common girl in her demonstrations of af- 
fection for her “sweet friend.” A certain reti- 
cence and dignity would have marked her most 
passionate tenderness. By-the-way, what a pity 
that Mr. Forbes Robertson, who acts so well the 
thankless and too elderly part of Leontes, could 
not also have doubled it with that of Florizel, 
and so made a true picture of that brave young 
prince who has the sense to see in the village 
girl a royal nature equal to his own, and holds 
to her with a love as pure as passionate, and de- 
fends her with a courageous fidelity. Florizel, 


MARY ANDERSON 


usually confided to secondary performers, might 
in the hands of a really good actor be made an 
exceedingly fine study of a young man, a pattern 
to all the young men of to-day, from the “ mash- 
ers” in the stalls to the “’Arrys” of the gallery. 
It is to bring forward this view of the stage as 
a great teacher, better than most books and many 
sermons, that I write the present notice of the 
Winter’s Tale at the Lyceum. It is a charming 
spectacle, pleasant to the ear and delightful to the 
eye, for the artistic mise en scene is excellent, ex- 
cept for the dummy baby, not a “ judicious baby,” 
as a spectator observed, which evoked an irresist- 
ible titter. And the music is very good, except 
for the evil habit our orchestras are getting into 
of accompanying special bits, merely spoiling both 
music and speech. Besides all this, it is an in- 
nocent play. We come from it entirely free from 
that “ bad taste in one’s mouth” with which one 
generally quits a theatre. Shakespeare, if rough, 
is always wholesome; in him we never find that 
condoning and plastering over of vice which is 
the curse of the modern stage. “ Death is a fear- 








ful thing,” says Claudio. ‘And shamed life a 
hateful,” answers Isabella. Nor does he ever 
make sin anything else than hateful. Dear old 
Will, even his comedy, when purged of certain 
verbal grossness peculiar to his time, is, as in 
the Winéer’s Tale, perfectly harmless to pure ears 
and eyes, For some months to come, let us hope, 
there will at least be one theatre in London where 
young people can go without tainting their fresh 
souls by images of wickedness, or, worse, putting 
vice in such pleasant or pathetic shape that they 
mistake it for virtue. 

Why should it be so? Why should not man- 
agers, who are many of them most respectable 
men and women, and actors, often as good hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and mothers, as any of 
us all—why should they not combine to give the 
omnivorous British public wholesome food instead 
of garbage? Its appetite is wholesome still. Wit- 
ness the honest delight with which it applauds 
“virtue rewarded and vice punished.” What 
crowds went nightly to see Olivia, Claudian, and 
the like! and how every Shakespearian revival 





AS “HERMIONE.” 


may count upon a lengthened “run”! Why not 
give the people good food instead of bad ?—pro- 
vided the food is palatable, 

And can it be possible that our honest English 
brains are unable to produce anything which is 
palatable without being dull? Are managers so 
afraid of this that their worst condemnation of a 
play is—I have known it given—“ Oh, this will 
never pay: it is 00 moral” ? 

Will no one seriously consider how we can 
stem this. fatal tide which is drifting us off in 
the lowest depths of Greek and Roman degrada- 
tion, all the worse because like them it has a 
smooth surface of artistic beauty and refinement ? 
Will no one raise a warning voice, especially to 
the young generation, “Take heed where you are 








going”? And more, will no one try to arrest 
them on the fatal road before it is too late ? 

We have set aside the old superstition that as 
the chureh is God’s house—which it is, or ought 
to be—so the theatre must necessarily be the 
house of the devil. Actors, and actresses too, 
are not what they often, alas! used to be. Most 
of them, especially of the higher ranks, are culti- 
vated gentlemen and gentlewomen, and many are 
very good men and good women—virtuous, do- 
mestic, with a high ideal of their art, intellectu- 
ally and morally. So are managers not a few. 
Could not these, the wholesome leaven of a cor- 
rupt lump, combine to purify the whole lump? 
Could they not agree to “abhor that which is evil 
and cleave to that which is good”? Better than 
all the vetoes of the Lord Chamberlain would be 
an honest lessee who had the courage to say, as 
one lessee has been heard to say when urged to 
accept indecent French plays, “There are two 
sorts of love—one fair, one foul; the latter shall 
never enter my theatre.” And if in support of 
this our leading actors, or, better, our actresses— 
favorites of the public whom man- 
agers must needs propitiate— 
would absolutely refuse to play 
such a part as Marguerite in La 
Dame aux Camellias, and the 
countless other parts familiar to 
the public, of which the whole 
interest consists in the breaking, 
or attempted breaking, or par- 
donable and pathetic breaking, of 
the Seventh Commandment, what 
a change would at once be made 
in the atmosphere of the stage! 
—as great spiritually as that 
which is soon to be made materi- 
ally in substituting electric light 
for gas—“ airs from heaven”’ in- 
stead of “ blasts from hell.” For 
to many people coming away from 
a modern play, or from the nox- 
ious air of the theatre where it is 
acted, is like quitting, in plain 
English, a moral hell. A very 
ingenious, elegant, amusing hell, 
but nevertheless as black as Aver- 
nus, and into which the descent 
is as easy. 

If a reformation is to come at 
all, it must come, I believe—as 
most reformations do come— 
from the women. Let those act- 
resses, not few, I trust, who are 
stainless maidens, faithful wives, 
good mothers, take their stand, as 
apparently Miss Anderson does, 
and refuse to act immoral parts 
in vicious plays. Let them lead 
the public tasté instead of 
weakly following it; refuse to 
pamper its appetite for anything 
vile, and give it strong, pure, 
wholesome food. I believe it 
would “swallow” the sternest 
morality—the highest poetry— 
if put before itin an attractive 
form. 

There can be no possible objec- 
tion to what is called “ stage up- 
holstery.” If the public like 
spectacle, by all means let them 
have it. A real gem is none the 
worse for a beautiful setting. The 
exquisite eye-pictures of the Win- 
ter’s Tale at the Lyceum are truly 
Shakespearian. Good acting is 
none the worse for picturesque 
accessories of every kind. The 
slight interpolations of dumb- 
show, murmuring crowds, etc., 
tell exceedingly well; and the 
world-known fun of Autolycus, 
Shepherd, and Clown is well sus- 
tained by capable actors. But 
that dresses, scenery, and deco- 
ratious should constitute the 
whole of a play is as great a mis- 
take as to suppose that the play 
can do without them. 

It remains for Miss Mary An- 
derson—and perhaps for Mr. Wil- 
son Barrett, who is said to have 
taken the Globe Theatre from 
Christmas next, and who, with 
one or two fatal exceptions, has 
done more than any manager to 
raise the tone of the stage—it 
remains for these and those like 
them to show that under all its 
feeble, melodramatic, or vicious 
outside there is a wholesome in- 
ward vitality in our British drama 
which can survive all foreign 
taint, aud needs no bolstering up 
by translations or imitations, but can be both 
tragic and comic on its own account. Surely it 
is monstrous. that the country which produced 
Shakespeare should be obliged to beg, borrow, or 
steal from other countries the dramatic element 
which it cannot find at home. 

It could find it if it tried. We possess, we 
must possess, both good plays and good actors, if 
our managers would dare to try them. Our Eng- 
lish stage, like our English literature, might be 
the greatest and the wholesomest in all the world. 
Courage only is needed—in dramatists, managers, 
actors, The public would follow like a flock of 
sheep—if they were but shown the way. That 
some one will arise and show it is the earnest 
hope with which the present paper is written. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE ENGADINE 
Bovgvet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—[{Adv.} 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 





the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 

Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to dress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves all the fatigue of 
standing —fits every fig- 
ure—and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. 

Recommended by all 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
admirably supplied. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, 
in case, $3.00. | 

Skirt Form, Iron | 
Post, to which bust can be 
jo P tind gall Berndt any time, $8.5 
introduced, We cheerfully Complete form, ¢s- 
recommend them.-Tux Bur- | pecially adapted for dress- 
TERIok PUBriisuine Co. | makers, $6.50. 

Send for Illustrated Circular giving full description. 
Meution this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 











THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—III'd Pamphiet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best!) 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra 
ted in color 
print, of the 
ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, || 
which should || 
be found in|} 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy || 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The || 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to || 


F, AD. RICHTER & Co. | 


| 
|| NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., | 
FENCHURCH STREET 














1 RAILWAY PLACE, 











PLANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmansii, ‘aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CoO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & % EK. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


8250 In ash! 2 Worcester’s 
and 3 Webster's § netionaries, worth $89 
and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15 50 
oo as prizes for 


Deane question. “Why should I use a! 
jonary Holder?” For full particul 
send to La Verne W. Noy & WI 
West Monroe St., Chicago ‘The No, 
19 ie self-shutting, strong springs 





aay shut, oped Rg t and 
oxy pliewe hee The 
Wire Holder grows ya mere at been sold in the past 
two years than ail Bote complaint, 





| Bullene, 
| J. A Jones & Co., 





| John G. Meyers & Co., 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


: Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It hasthree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} strengthening, easily digested, and 
{ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
Wild Rose Pot-Pourri. 


The original and genuine “‘ Wild Rose” Pot-Ponrri, 
made from Maine Wild Roses and choice imported 
perfumes, is the very best for filling Jars, Pillows, or 
Sachets, and is for sale by the following well-known 
dealers : 

Lord & Taylor, New York. 

B. Altman & Co., New York. 

Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New York. 
Weschler & Abrahams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leibmann Bros. & Owings, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taylor, Woolfenden & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Wm. G. Webber & Co., Salem, Mass. 

R. A. Swain & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa. 
Lyman & Allen, Burlington, Vt. 

Horne & Ward, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Pa. 

Quimby & Pettigrew, Springfield, M 

Moores, Emery & Co., Sevens. City, Mo. 
Boston, | Mass. 

Flint & Kent, Buffalo, 

E. L Baldwin, Hatch py Co., ; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barnard, Sumner & Co., W: orcester, Mass 
Auerbac h, Finch & Van Slyck, St. Paul, Minn. 
John Wannamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Seth Hopkins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

P. H. Vose & Co., Bangor, Me, 

D. T. Percy & Son, Bath, Me. 

G. W. Lawrence & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hower & Higbee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Cezilly & Co., New York. 

The John Shillito Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Oswald & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

H. B. Kendrick & Co., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Put up in Pink Boxes, with our name and trade-mark 
on each box. If your dealer does not have it write to 


OWEN, MOORE « CO., » Portland, Me. 


-C.C. Shayne, 


Mantfactaring Farrier, 
108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 


















prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 


| having been destroyed, 
| 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


| Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on eide and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





¥O'TICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
sel ares anda this book is sold on the easy ~papmens plan. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
Ts MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


ST ATEN. ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 

Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 

Price-list. 











facturer at lowest possible | 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


ALES ALES TO ES 
Which hardens and oa the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


DamelSons 


CUT PRICES 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 








Ladies’ Fine-grade hand-knit Wool Vests, all 
colors, long sleeves, reduced from $1.75 to 98e, 
Sleeveless, reduced from $1.25 to 79e. 

Ladies’ Jersey-fitting fancy Silk Vests, cut down 
| from $2.75 to $1.2% 

All our $1.00 poate white Saxony wool Ladies 
Vests and Drawers, reduced to '75e. each. 

Ladies’ scarlet Medicated Vests and Drawers, 
cut down from $1.50 to 98c. 

N. B.— Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 








BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STREETS, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. —__ 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 








Cotahierns the Assortment, Styles, 
and our Low Prices, there is no other 
place where BOYS and GIRLS can be 
fitted out as well with everything from 
HATS to SHOES. 

We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes wp to 18 years, 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
ADJUSTABLE FRAME 
tocev size MACE CURTAINS 


H. F, MARSH, 2 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


ema cured by the great 
ATARRH fon iene. "se 
pac! and book for 4 cents 


in stamps. E. H. Medical Cou, East Hampton, Conn, 








REDFERN 


LADIES TAILOR. 
Walking, 

Travelling, 
Braided, 


AND 


Fir-Trimmed 





MUTUMN SEASON, 1887. 


— —_—_____ 





The Messrs, Redfern are now prepared to 
show their New and Original Models of Gowns, 
Coats, and Wraps for Autumn and Winter wear, 
embracing all the latest designs from their 
London and Paris branches. 

An entirely new stock of Imported Cloths in 
all the best makes, the majority of them exclu- 
sively manufactured for the Messrs. Redfern. 

Ladies desirous of ordering, but unable to 
visit New York, can have samples of Cloths 
and Sketches forwarded free by mail. Perfect 
fit guaranteed without personal interview. 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


REGATTA 


THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES, 


SILKS 

















DON’T FAIL 


TO EXAMINE THE CARPET AND 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENTS OF 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Brrs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 











WE WANT 


Sl IVER POLS 5 
cost ELECTRO-SILICON*2z=* 









EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





HICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
\ RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
fH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St. New York. 











Ba wat 





ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the Sat in the system 
and at once reduces weight, 
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RS 
Specialty: 


The best for the Complexion. . 


The most economical; 


B Alimad & C 


18th St, | 19th St., 
6th ‘Avenue 





(18th St. Station Elevated Road), | 


NEW YORK. 
FINE IMPORTED 


COSTUMES, WRAPS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
TRIMMED HATS 


THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION. 
Special 








facilities for 
to order 


Welding ‘Trousseaux. 
DRESS GOODS 


AND 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


40 pieces 54-inch all-wool LADIES? DRESS 


making 





CLOTHS, all desirable colors, at 47. per yard; | 
| 


worth T5c. 

175 pieces LADIES? HABIT CLOTHS, al! 
shades, at $1.00 and $1.25 per yard; good value 
for $1.35 and $1.65. 


60 pieces double-width CHE VIOTS and TRI- 


COTS, all wool, 49e. per yard ; cheap at 69c. 


All the new makes and colors of DRESS FAB- 
IRECS at proportionately low prices. 


Fall Catalogue sent on application. 





Le Boutillier | 0° 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, | xzw yore 





‘for- Children: 


. “A balm for the Skin.” 


it Wears ‘te thinness of a wafer. 


Ho 
© WY. 


Now offer a magnificent line of 


WINTER WRAPS 


For Ladies and Children, 
Which, for STYLE, FIT, and wo kmanship, 
ave unrivalled in this market, at prices guaranteed 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

The following two styles are entively new and | 
stric tly ‘confined to us. 





| bP» 
| 





| 


| 





MODJ ESKA PALETOT, 


Made of fine all-wool Beaver, black, brown, and 
| navy blue, overlapped seams, Skunk Fur on sleeves 


and collar. $25.00. 
ALEXANDRA RAGLAN, 
Trimmed with broad mohair braid, satin-faced, in 


| dark colorings. $16.50. 
Prepaid parcels, $5.00 and over, delivered free 
of charge within 100 miles of New York City. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


Cure rd Pains hs, Weak tem: Asthma, I Ind? 


ti 
| Weak Lungs 


re raring Seaumes to the grave who would recov er 
their health by the timely _—— gre igo aa Tonic, 


It is new lifeand stren, ngth to 
Hiscox & Co., 1 William Biree Street, N. Y. 





ufacturers. 





Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known throughout 
the world for many years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 
Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of fine Perfumes 
and Cologne a modern necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without 
a selection of the best the market affords. 
If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 
in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the man- 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York 





STERN BROTHERS 


Have now on exhibition their entire 


OF 


HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES 
IN 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, COSTUME CLOTHS, 
MOURNING FABRICS, 
PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 
CLOAKS, RAGLANS, JACKETS, 
HOUSE ROBES. 


Also, Large Assortment and Exclusive Styles 








BPARKER’ S GINGER TONICHE 


WALKING DRESSES, 


From their own workrooms. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Is directed to their Dressmakinc DrparTMENT, 
which has been entirely reorganized, ana, 
with a competent staff of Fitters, 
is enabled to give the 
utmost satisfaction. 


LACIES’ WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Also, direct: importations of French Hand-made 
| Linceris, from the leading Paris estab- 
ishments, in endless variety. 

lisl ts, in endless variety 








32 to 36 West Twenty-Third St. 


AND 


23 to 35 W est Twenty: Second 8 St. 


EVERY LADY 


pape coh SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


Teles’ 
iL 





They are fast gaining in popularity and wi!i soon 
hold a leading position in the minds of all lovers of 


RICH & RELIABLE DRESS SILKS. 


Our Silks are manufactured from a superior quality 
of pure silk yarns and are dyed by the best Dyers in 
the world. 

Our Silks are finished in the most careful and best 
manner possible, and not the way that is cheapest 


Qualities aud Permanent Richness. 


highly pleased when she receives it, can return it at 
our expense, and we will refund the full amount of 
money by first mail. 

As our Silks are sold very close, we cannot afford 
to mail samples free, but if you will send us four two- 
cent stamps, stating the kind you most desire, we 


stamps with first order. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, 
2 Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when you write. 





will send you a nice line to select from and return the 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORTATIONS | 


RIDLEY'S, 


Grand St., New York. 
FALL NOVELTIES 


IN LARGE DISPLAY THROUGHOUT OUR 
ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 


In Our 


MILLINERY PARLOR 


1800 Trimmed Hats, 


Representing decidedly the largest collection and most 


comprehensive assortment of Stylish Head Coverings 
Sor Ladies, Misses, and Children ever Exhibited, 


High-Class Evening & Reception Bonnets, 
Elegant Walking and Riding Hats, 


Special attractions in Novelties for Misses and Chil- 
dren in unique Shapes and odd decorative Finishings. 


COSTUMES. 
WRAPS. 


AN ELEGANT DISPLAY OF 


EVENING DRESSES 


AND 


Stylish Cashmeres, 


| Illustrating the newest Fabrics and latest styles. 


and quickest, hence their Superior Wearing | 


Any Lady ordering a Silk from us who is not 


Special Exhibition of Handsome Wraps for Fall and 
Winter in all the new materials, large variety of use- 
ful and reasonable-cost Wraps, Jackets, Cloaks, Rag- 
lans, and Newmarkets. 


THROUGHOUT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


A Grand Display will be made of 


HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES, 


and all visiting our store will find our prices as low as 
the greatly ‘‘ reduced prices” advertixed elaewhere, 
and suffer no inconvenience from the confusion and 


crowding connected with so-called “ special sales.” 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine, 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, at 50c. per Annum. 
Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


This popular Magazine also contains 
Fashions for Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, with reliable Price-Lists of Ev- 
erything needed for wear,in materials 
or made articles or for Household uses. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand oir 


56-70 ALLEN ST.; 59-65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y, ; 
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MISCONCEPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
COLORED BROTHER (who has experienced a rude shock and overthrow on attempting to cross 
the track, to oficial who has run back to ascertain results). ‘*T’AIN'T WUTH WHILE TO COME RUN- 
NING BACK HEYER ARTER ME. DE MULE BALK ON DE TRACK, EN I COULDN’ HE’P IT, EN | 
AM A-GOIN’ TO PAY NO DAMITCHES BOUT NOTHIN’!” 


, “YT 7 
FACETIZA.. 
A SAFE REFERENCE. 

Lapy. ** Have you references? Whom can you refer to, as to character, etc. 2” 

Apruioant. “To yersilf, mum; wid confidence.” 

Lavy. “Me? Why,I know nothing about you.” 

Apeuioant. “ That’s the very raysun I refer to yez, mum.” 

—_—— 

“f have met with success very frequently,” remarked the aged campaigner, 
“ but we never spoke as we passed by. Success always seemed to be in a hurry to 
see another man.” = Bee 

“ All I want,” said the opera-singer, “is notes for notes; large notes for high } 
notes.” 

in her 


A little miss of five, with a good deal of originality and independence 
composition, has a brother-in-law of whom she is very fond. They are great 
chumé, and itis hard to decide whether the little girl or the man is the most mis- 
chievous when they begin their romps. She persists in calling him“ my brother.” 

** Your brother-in-law,” corrected a precise lady visitor one day. 

“ He's no law to me,” retorted the youngster—a fact so self-evident that it pre- 
cluded further genealogical explanations. 

ee SS 
The easiest way to find out a girl's age is to ask some other girl. 
It is easy to make light of a pound of candles. 
SSPE Cea 2 
TWO FINE CHARGERS. 

Mr. Bomevs. “I saw you taking a horseback ride this morning. Your own 
horse ?” 

Me. Wompvs. “ No; only a livery hack.” 

** He looked like a very fine charger.” 

“So I thought until I paid the bill. Then the owner of the stable cast him all 
in the shade.” 

(K)NIGHTLY ENCOURAGEMENT. 
It poured for weeks together, 
"Twas the dolefulest of weather, 
Yet in her eyes there beamed a happy light; 
And I pondered well the reason 
Of her smiles in such a season 
Till she said, “I see a rain beau every night!” 


paeeinapgdiiniineiagne 
EXHAUSTION ALL ROUND 
Youne Warren. “ Have you read my article in the current number of the Er- 
ery Other Monthly Review, Miss Penelope ?” 
186 Penrcvork. “No; that pleasure is still in store for me... I heard papa say, 
though, that he had read it.” 
Youne Warrer. “ Did he not think that I treated my subject in a very exhaust- 
ive manner ?” ; 
Miss Peneiore. “ Yes, I believe he did say something about being tired.” 
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LONG FANG TERRIBLE. 

PORTRAIT OF AN ECCENTRIC BACHELOR FRIEND OF OURS, WHO, AFTER HAVING 8UF- 
FERED SIX WEEKS OF TORTURE FROM A THREE-PRONGED MOLAR, WENT TO A DENTIST, 
HAD IT EXTRACTED, TOOK IT HOME, PUT IT ON THE TABLE IN FRONT OF HIM, FILLED IT 
WITH BROWN SUGAR, AND LAUGHED AT IT HORRIDLY! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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WIFE (in hoarse whisper). ““MOICHAEL! MOICHAEL! WAKE UP! ‘THUR’S A MVRTHTRIN’ 
THAFE IN THE ROOM!” 

MICHAEL. “WHIsT Now, Rosi£; BE Altsy. I HEV ME OI ON EM, AN’ EF NE FOINDS 
ONYTHING I'LL GIT UP AN’ TAKE iT FROOM EM.” 
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HE COULDN'T SEE THE NECESSITY OF IT. 


“PA, WILL YOU PLEASE PASS DE SPOONS?” 
““WHA’ YO’ WAN’ ALL DE SPOONS FO’ WID NUFFIN’ BUT COFFEE? ‘PEARS LIKE YO' GITTIN’ MIGHTY CUR US No- 
TIONS SINCE YO" GONE T’ WUK FO’ DEM POLLENBECKS.” 
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A SCIENTIFIC SCORCHER. 


SMALL HUXLEYAN. “I say, MAMMY, DIS YER FRIZIOLOGY SAY EF A CHILE HAB A 
NARM LONG ‘NUFF TO REACH TO DE SUN W’EN HE’S BAWN, HE DONE BE DEAD ’N’ BERRIED 
SEBENTY-FIVE YEAH ’FO’ EBER HE GWINE FEEL DE 8Co’CH.” 

MAMMY (severely). ““ AN’NIAS S’PHIRY NEBCUDNEZZAH JONES, SHET DAT AR BOOK, ’N’ 
GO SPLIT DE KINDLIN’ ’N’ REST MY PO’ BRAINS! "PEARS LIKE ’s IF TOO MUCH LARNIN’ ’LL 
MAKE ME MAD.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








THE CONJURED KITCHEN. 
(Continued from page T79.} 
can harm you. But if you get scared you may 
lose it, so be bold /” 
“ Yes’m,” said Jerry. 

Anything less bold than he as-hesfiambled off 
it would be hard to fancy: poor knight of the 
rueful countenance going to dare more awful 
peril than was faced by. the white knights in 
their steel and feathers! It was real peril to 
him, however it might appear to us; he was hor- 
ribly afraid, too; yet he never flinched ; perhaps 
the grotesque creature was a bit of a hero. 

Nothing in particular occurred that afternoon, 
unless I count the breaking of all the yellow bowls 
by Jinny Ver, who thought she heard a “ screech- 
in’ noise,” and “lowed ‘twuz Jerry,” and natural- 
ly jumped, Aunt Callie moved sombrely about 
the kitchen preparing the prodigal Southern sup- 
per. She came in trom the 
that the weather was growing warm so fast that 
all the meat was “ p’intedly sp’ilin’.” She 
out into the yard for eggs, and reported, “ 
ens all layin’ unner de house—roosts dar ; 
git dem least ones, sho.” 

“Cows ain’t come home, 
bulletin of doom ; “ needn't speck no milk t’-mor 
rer.” 

But she admitted that her waffle batter looked 
“real old timey.” Alas, fallacious gleam of hope! 
We waited to be summoned to the table, but no 
summons came, Presently a strong smell of 
burning food was wafted from the kitchen, ac- 
companied by smothered exclamations, and then 
a clatter of metal. ‘‘ Waffles fallen into the fire, 
probably,” said Dora. The burning 


store-room to say 


minks 


in co’se,”’ was the next 


odor grew 


stronger and more complex. Smoke began to 
drift through the gallery, through the dining 


room, into the parlor, They were running about 
frantically in the kitchen. 
Then the doors flew open, and Jinny Ver rushed 
through the rooms sereaming, “ Quick! 
the stove’s afire !” 
Not pausing to consider the startling anomaly 
of a stove afire, we caught up, indiscriminately, 
rugs, the water jug, 
to the kitchen. 


and an empty pail, 
True enough, 


and rau 
a sheet of tlame 


enveloped the stove, and smoke was rolling from 
the charred pores of the mantel, and the air was 
so murky that we could barely see. Besides, 


Jinny Ver had dropped the lamp. 
Dorr flung a rug at the 
hind the stove, which was making most of the 
illumination. “ Water!” he shouted ; “ the buck- 
ets !—the buckets by the sink !” 
“They’s empty,” whimpered Jinny Ver. 


line of dish-towels be- 


“ An’ de pump done broke,” said Caledonia, 
with deadly calm. 
“Til see about that,” eried Dorr, grabbing the 





pump handle, <A rattle and a shive: 
wrong exclamation from Dorr. Yes, undoubt 
edly the pump was broken, 
Meanwhile the wood-box had be 
“ There’s the water in the 
“Naw, young miss,” said Aunt Callie, lifting 
her hand solemnly; “dat do no good. Dis kitchen 


I guvs it up; I’s gwine. Lain’ 
” 


ind a very 


gun to blaze. 
rooms,” cried Dora. 


sho go, t yo cook 


no mo’. 


She flung her apron over her head in a burst , 


of emotion as surprising as it was poignant, and 
ran blindly to the door. 

With a crash the blazing kindlings tumbled 
on the brick hearth, The line holding the towels, 
burned to a black wisp, gave way, and the towels 


sank in a flaming heap beside the wood; there 
they turned harmlessly to charcoal, A dense 
smoke succeeded the giare, 

Caledonia stood still, and breathed heavily. | 


In a second she clapped her hands above her 


head, and shouted “Glory!” at the top of her 
voice. Then, calmly as usual, she pointed to the 
hearth, saying: “ De fire done putt isef out, Yuh 
see, miss, oh, miss, yuh all see, we’s unconjured 
Dat boy do like he said. Lawd!”’ She 
made no sort of 


Bress de 
account of the 


water Dora and 


[ brought from the chambers and flung on the 
mantel, though it dripped down and made a per- | 
fect puol on the floor. © Yes, ole miss, guv de 


Lawd de glory. Dat boy break up de magic, eise 


sho dis kitecbin go. Jinny Ver, vuh go home 
right *way. Putt on yo good dress ain’ yo’ lace 
collar, an’ putt somer dat cologe Miss Freddy 
done guv ve on vo’ hanker’, an’ come an’ set by 


de tire twell dat boy come home, kase he ai 


keep yuh comp’ny in macrimony. 


ywine 
Dat boy, mab- 


be, don’t got eddication, but he got seuse. Dow 
vuh say one word, Yuh don’ lay yo’ lian’ on a 
dish dis ev’nin’. Now I's gwine cook yvuli all a 


supper.” 
It was a supper to be remembered Caledonia 
Her countenance wore a 
smile brought in the waftles, 
light, crisply brown, delicious. “ Looked like I 
never git likened ter cookin’ in dis kitchin,” said 
she; “but [ don’t guess we gwine have ony mo’ 
trubbel. Jerry he done come home, an’ 
tin’ longer Jinny Ver. 
like he’d orter, an’ it’s 


waited on us herself. 


gracious as she 


he’s set- 
Says he done de ole man 
all right. He putt out 


his han’ an’ pintedly show me de blood. Dat 
bov!” 
Plainly Jerry’s troubles were over. We caught 


one glimpse of the dusky lovers, sitting 
much the attitude of lovers the 
a few stray sentences floated to us through thi 
window-glass: “Then [ gav over pleadin’ with 
Lup an’ hit’im. I lope dat mew), an’ I 
tell ve I spilt de mud—wen’ so fas’ we burnt de 
wind, An’ I do over agin for yuh to-morrer—l 
wud so, Fur— Oh, Miss Jinny Ver!” 

Now the readers of this simple tale may think 
what they please. All I know is that in the 
night it grew cold, saving all our meat; the boat 
came back with our butter; our new potatoes 
and fruit came safely ; 
in our traps; the carpenter mended the pump 
and finished the shed. Caledonia next morning 
made bread fit for a king, and from that day to 
this the conjured kitchen has rested in prosper- 
ous peace, 


it) very 
world over, aud 


im, an 





three minks were caught 





went | 
Chick- | 
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NORFOLK 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOMERY Gt, 





| The oldest and largest Manufacturers 


quick ! | 





in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
other goods of the same class. Only 
the best and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 


Manufacturers Exclusively of 
FULL-FASHIONED, 
FULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND GRADES. 


The 
KF. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Bla y/ Ntock (Hgs. 

{ broad assertion but true, 
the only Stocki nas in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
without our 
S (rade mark on every pais 

Use soap freely in washing 
them, F we at¥27T Broad- 
wan, New Yorks 49 Went St., 
TRADE MARK. Loxton; (07 State St., Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast ae Co. 


Send fo w pricelist 





" CLEAN FAST” 


pouniuine 








390 BE 


and Children. 


made to order, 


Double 


of all brands. 
mailed free. 





: mail a specialty. 
THE 


This Bustle 


| WIRE SPECIALTY CO., 254 S. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


HARPER RS BAZAR. 


t Mrs, E,M. Van Brunt, 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


ast 10th 


Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 


Fall and Winter Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Jaeger Wool, and Merino. 


Giood-Sense Waists for all ages. 
Corsets, Dr. Warner’s Health Corset, Skirt and 
Stocking Supporters, 
Ve Waists, Sanitary 
Dress Reform Waists, Comfort Waist Corsets 

Send for Dress Reform Quarterly, 
Dress Keform Patterns. 


“© PERFECTION WOVEN WIRE 


tle. It is perfect in shape. 
strong it will support the heaviest dress. 
ible, yielding to the least pressure, so 
feels no discomfort when sitting against it. 
its shape at once when released from pressure. — It 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, of C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel] recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; snperior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn, Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues malled free, 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITIVS PATENT PERFORATED 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 
afford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best tinst PNEU- 











ywoftection age 





MONTA. RHEUMATISM, and 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sore Manvuracrurecns, 
7 MERCE nd STREE T, New York. 


Street, N. Y. City. 


In stock or 
Breakfast 


Abdominal Bandages, 


Towels, Bustles, 


Orders by 





a4 
BUSTLE. 
possesses every requisite of a perfect Bus- 
It is light in weight, 
It is very flex- 
that the wearer 


acts 


as a perfeet cushion, relieving the wearer from the weight 
of clothing resting upon it. 
tle ever manufactured, 
and will not corrode. 


It is the most durable Bus- 


Manufactured by the 





SEABURY’ Ss MUSIC MENDER. 


A DUBAB 


For mending torn Music, Baik 





Bills or other 





had of all druggists at 506., 


EQUIPOISE. 


DRESS 


and light merino. 

READY-MADE 
Vest and Drawers in one. 
Comfort Waists. 
combined, Obstetric 
Nupkins, etc. 
Miter Sysrem Parrrerns. 


2 


1 li I 





KK, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE 
papers, and sil fabries from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns, 
Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied 
or mailed direct on wetoh of price by Seanury & Jounsos, 21 Platt St, 


Alpha Undergarments of Jersey-Fitting Material Made to Order. 
Vest and Drawers separate or in one, 
Samples of material sent on application. 1 
UNION UNDERGARMENTS. 
Equipoise, Emancipation, Dress Reform, and 
Corded Waists a Specialty. 
Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanitary 
New Illustrated Catalogue 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


TISSUE, 


Oue vard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
New York 


REFORM. 


Scarlet and white all wool. Heavy 


Shoulder Brace and Corset 


Free. Agent for the Jenness- 





Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per | 


vet so | 


It resumes | 


It is made of plated steel wire, | 


Sold by all Dealers. | 


ty. Every pair warrante vl tric 


789 


C ink 
C cnstable C ks is 
SUITS, WALKING COSTUMES, 


Eveuing ad Reception Dresses, 


‘Cloaks, Opera Wraps and Jackets 
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WILLIT CURE 


RADY 
DYSPEPSIA? 
Yes! Yes! Yes!!! 

Wuat is IT 
| THAT WILL Cure 
| MY DYSPEPSIA? 


IT Is 


DIGESTYLIN 


The Remedy now Accepted by 


30 00 OF THE BEST 
} 


PHYSICIANS. 




















T A NOSTRUM, but a 
scientific preparation, Not 
e secret medicine. Its composition 
publicly made known. The Formula 
printed on each bottle. 

DIGESTYLIN is now the popu- 
lar and reliable remedy for all the 
diseases of the digestive organs. 

IT RENEWS feeble and worr- 
out stomachs. 

IT REBUILDS the constituticn 
of weak and ailing ladies. 

IT DOES WONDERS for chil- 
dren who are run down with summer 
complaint and cholera morbus. 

IT GIVES refreshing sleep to 
those who suffer fiom nervous in- 
digestion and chronic inscmnia. 








If your Druggist does not keep 
Digestylin, send $1.00 to the 
Manufacturers, W. F. Kidder 
& Co., 83 John St., N. Y., and 
they willsend you a bottle, ex- 
press prepaid. 
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LATEST 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


IMPORTATION IN 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefa,Silk Hosic 
Rufflings, Veilings, Fancy Goods, and the 
vin & Co.'s be st qual itv - d an 


genuine Jon 
tloves a special- 
“i on the hand 

J. iH. Pe ROIE AN, 
1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK. 

NE of the most inte ti 

of Parliament, or New Palace of Westminster, is the 
clock tower at the north end, which marks the time for 


don. 


lofty 
all Lon- 


It drives the hands of four dials, each 
eter, strikes the a bell we 
the quarters on four bells weighi 


22 feet 6 inches in diam- 
ghing 134 tons, and chimes 
¢ together about eight tons ; and 
it performs this work with marvellous accuracy, Its reputation 


hours on 














¢ features of the magnificent Houses | 


| during 
put : ; . : | 

The clock, some illustrations of which will be found on our 
double page, is believed to be the most powerful one in existence. | 


HARPER’S BAZAL. 
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WINDING THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK. 
as a time-keeper is unrivalled and well deserved. This year it has 
surpassed all its previous performai 
ation of less than one second in a month, and this continuous 
more than four months. For seventeen consecutive 
it went without any perceptible variation whatever. 


weighing about 700 pounds. It is, of course, compensated for va- 
riations of temperature, zine and iron being the metals employed, 
and so disposed that the greater expans ion of the zine in any in- 
crease of temperature nullifies the lesser expansion of the great- 


i 
Mah hl 


, its accumulated error in | 
134 days having been less than four seconds, giving a mean vari- 


days | 


The penda- | 
lum, the time measurer, is about 15 feet in length, and has a bob | 


| would tell on the going of the clock. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


i Hi! i 


er length of iron, the actual expansions of the two metals being 
equal, but acting in opposite directions. The eseapement of the 
clock, which gives impulse to the pendulum, and so keeps it in mo- 
tion, is that known as Denison’s double three-legged gravity. The 
advantage of this form of escapement is that it gives to the pen- 
dulum an impulse not subject to any variations such as would be 
caused by mechanical imperfections in the wheel-work, or from the 
action of the wind on the long hands, or differences in the friction 
produced by changes in the. condition of the oil, any of which 
The drawing weight of the 
going part of the clock is comparatively small, being about one 





WESTMINSTER CLOCK TOWER—THE CHIMES. 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1887. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 



























































and a half hundred-weight; this, falling about 200 feet, is sufficient 
to keep the clock going for eight days. It is wound up once every 
week. The striking parts are much more ponderous. The ham- 
mer which at present strikes on the hour bell (Big Ben) weighs 
about four hundred-weight, but at one time a much heavier ham- 
mer was used. The weights of the hour-striking part and of the 
quarters weigh about three tons. These weights have a fall of 


about 200 feet to keep the clock striking for four days only. At | 


one time these were wound twice each week, but the work is very 
laborious, and to ease the men employed the striking parts are 
generally wound three times each week. The striking is effected 
with very great precision, the first blow of the hour being struck 
at Greenwich time. The clock is stiil under the care of Messrs. E. 





WESTMINSTER CLOCK TOWER—BEHIND 


THE 


DIAL, 


Dent & Co., of 61 Strand, who pride themselves on its accuracy. 
Time signals are sent to the clock tower from the Royal Obser- 





vatory at Greenwich for the purpose of enabling the attendants | 


to verify the performance of the clock, which in its turn reports 
itself twice daily to the Astronomer Royal, under whose direction 
a record of its going is kept in the books of the Royal Observa- 


tory. The clock was erected in the tower in 1859. It is, of course, 


stopped at intervals of about four years for the purpose of clean- | 


ing; and Jast year, when it was taken to pieces, its condition after 


twenty-eight years of going was found to be unimpaired, the only 


parts showing any signs of wear being the auxiliary wheels used 
to facilitate the winding. Many years will probably elapse before 
even these will require to be renewed, and when this happens it 


| 


will not even be necessary to stop the clock. The dials, as we have 
said before, are 22 feet 6 inches in diamete: early 70 feet in cir 
cumference; the strokes or dots indicating the n tes are there- 
fore 13 inches apart, so that the point of each of the minute-hands 
travels over a distance equal to about 1 of a mile every 
day. The hour bell is heard all over Londo t of course this 
depends on the condition of the atmos; wind carrying 
|} the sound in whichever direction it hapy blowing. The 
| dials are illuminated, and mechanism was wided in the clock for 
the purpose of raising and lowering the gas, which was always 


cal to turn it off en- 
»w lighted each evening 


kept burning, but it was found more econ 
tirely during the day, and therefore it is n¢ 
by an attendant 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADLES EVERYWHERE 
— 
Icmbroidery, Knitting, and 

rochet Work. 
Also for Clupy. Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or .tatis, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, | 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
THE LEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 














A Never-Failing Delight for all the year round. Be 


sure and send for one. Tt will last your child the life- 
time of many dolls, Made to fold into a flat package 
Can be sent by Express to any part of the world, on | 
receipt of price. Made of best Brass Wire, securely | 
riveted by a patent process | 


PRICES, Sizes. 
Brass Bed only. 
Bed with 


1ixIS 12x21 13x24 18x30 
-. $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 | 
Mattress | 


and Pillows.. 1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 | 
Seme Elegantly 

Trimmed with 

Canopy, Sheets, | 
Quilt, Spread, & 4.00 5.00 6.00 12.00 


HAMILTON & MATHEWS, 
Dealers in Hardware, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PARLOR GAMES 
THE WISE AND THE OTHERWISE 
resh! Clear!! Concise!!! 
Pleasant evening entertainment for your friends, old 
and young. Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cts. 
The ©. M. Hubbard Co., Box 697, Rochester, N.Y. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health og 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


FOR 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


ist. Camel's Hair andi Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
ud. They protect the body #gainst excessive 
- at and »gainst drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature, 
ad. They are an important protection against 
col is, catarrh, consumption, Leuraigia, rheuma- 
tism and m siaria, 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are naiwral colors ‘and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 





WASTE: 
EMBROIDERY SILK 





MENTION THIS PAPER. ns 
HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 
OW THE 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
LIPS drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use 
i] highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair ; put = in plain st pay 
in one form of a letter. rice, 
4 cket. sea ld by Druggists. 
~-¥ cannot get it at your druggist we 
fy send it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS WILLIAMSON & CO. 
e 1) Park lace, 


LADIES | CURL on FRizz 


Miro Hair Curler, 


IDEAL 
and avoid oho er of Burning or Soiling 
he Hair or — 3. oney 
refunded if not satisfac peters 
"FOR SALE BY DEALERS 
Sample, 50 cents. Post 
ACENTS WANTED. 
CHICAGO, 





w ¥ ork. 





HEATER 
C. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 2-1 Fifth Av., 


| decorated 


| Gold, 


| ingly beautiful.’ 





a A RPER’S BAZAR. 


_SUPPLEMEN T 














IT'S QUEER 


that people put up with the old style 
door mat that never lasts long, and is 
useless half the time, when the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
lasts many years, don’t cost much, is 
always in order, is neat, strong and 
effective, and will save its cost in sav- 
ing of wear on the carpets in a year, 
to say nothing of saving in worry and 
Is it a new thing? Yes, 
If 


write for circular to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 


annoyance. 
but your dealer ought to have it. 
he doesn’t, 





New York; 103 Dearborn St., Ca1caGo, 


While you are writing, ask about their Steel 
Picket Fence. 









PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i m ita- 
tions, as this is the Or1Gt- 


SPRING 
T 1ON CORSBT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by DrY¥ Goops DgaLers, or if not obtainab le, 
will mail, postage paid, HRALTH PRESERVING, §1.15! 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, §1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, sc. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


- BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


FOR 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


The Globe 
metal- work, highly polished woods 
of Walnut, Mahogany, Antique Oak, and Ebony, 
covered also with Silk Plush, in colors of Old 
Peacock Blue, Crimson, &c., relieved on 
ends with engraved metal bands or sliding 
burnished metal- work in colors to 


the 
tubes of 
match 
be easily adjusted to fit the different widths of 
windows, thus making it an article that can be 
moved from one place to another, the same as 
any other piece of household furniture. 


“The rich, soft colors of the plush, combined 
with the various colored metal bands, and the 
gracefully patterned knobs to match are strik- 
"—New York World. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CoO,, | 
242 Canal St., N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





EVERY WHERE. 


Extension Curtain Poles, made of 


The pole is so constructed that it can | 


FALL AN D WINTER 


aRESS cO00s. 


ee aerate a 
MeCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods the fol- 
lowing Special Lines: 


52 ins. wide Mohair Check, $1 per yd. 
54 “ “ Check Cheviot, 75c. “ 
54“ “ Check & Stripe, 85c. “ 
54‘ “ Mohair Check,$1  ‘ 


All the above goods are well worth 
$1.25. 


JAMES 








ORDERS BY MAIL 


From any part of the country will re- 
ceive carefal and prompt aitention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and llth Strect, N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 


and Underwear. 











LapiEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


N. Y. 





Broadway and Twentieth St., 





J SLs 


DESIGNER OF 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
EACH FACE A STUDY. 
{EVERY HAT A SPECIAL ORDER. 
IMPORTER OF CHOICE 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY GOODS. 


Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


47 West 19th St., bet. Sth and 6th Aves. 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 











French, German, Spanish, lfalian. 


You can, , ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn, RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTER if HAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part l., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEIST HING CO, 
Herald Building, Boston, Mase 


- SUPERIOR EST 


1B24. | 

















PHILADELPHIA -Seno STAMP FOR wi 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 
Without hardship or nauseating drugs. A valuable treatise, 
sent in plain sealed envelone on receipt of four stamps. 

Address E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 








Mechanically induced, wt 

harmless, reli 

sons troubled by SLEEPLESSNESS, 
ampbiet on this subject address & @ 


‘SLEEP : 


| Bagene 





plabies no discomf ae 


Pearl,” 23 Union Square New York. 


In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Braids, 
all long hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elderly 
ladies, $15 and npwards. Front 
. Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 
upw ards. Skeleton Bangs, non-tearable, $3 and up- 
| wards. Thompson’s Patent Waves, $6 and upwards. 
| Genuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. All goods 
| warranted genuine. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., Ne New York. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PEKFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses ‘made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Maname LATOUR, New York’s First — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. ¢ 















Cuticura 
Pskonina Cure 
or every form of 
», Skin and Blood 

=Disease= 
\ from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


am TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Coriovra Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Curi- 
OURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Curiovra Resonvent, the New Blood Puritie ‘rT, to 
keep the blood ccol, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver und kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 








disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pimply diseases of the 


skin and scalp, with Joss of bair, w 


ven physicians and 


all known remedies fail. 


Reso.vent, $1. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Corioura, 50c.; Svar, We.; 
Prepared by the Porren Druge anv 


Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 





Prof. MoLran, of the College of em recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 








DRESSING. 
| Best for Ladiew ase. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 


_ eateo STAMPING PATTERNS. 
| Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
signs toorder from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 


sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M. J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati, 0 


| eae FID iret re 


ish Pot - Pourri. 
Samples and 


The HYD 





articulars of each for two 2c. stamps. 
PARK CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed “becom: to ladies 











the m'fr fo: ust’ 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent'l. Music Hall)Chicago 


HOW TO MARKET MANUSCRIPT. 
Tf you have any descriptive articles, poems, sketches, 
short stories, or pen-and-ink drawings that yon wish 
ublished, send a 2-cent stamp to the NATIONAL 
ITERARY & NEWS BUREAU (M), New York, for 
cirenlar explaining how, and on what terms, they 
will sell them for you. 


Pl 


a  aaiede he 
FITS PERFECTLY 5; 


PERPRCT-FITTING, 
everworn. See that Vatisi stamp i* on inside of Corset. 


i Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





PL ES, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin pree 
vented by Cuttouna Mevwarep Soar. 














/Y YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


the diagonal ELAS’ '¥ of the cloth (which our — oy 
Seek: requires "S break oe 


TIM ME ring. 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not founc kJ mies 
HEALTHFUL and COMFORTARLE Corset 
Sold by all 


first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.36 and upwi 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LILLIAN RUSSELL 


WRITES 
Madame VELARO: 


“fT am charmed with all of your Toilet 
Requisites. I have used the Creamola daily, also 
the Golden Jelly, Rosadenta, Fragrant Balin, 
and Cleansing Foam, They are all simply 
splendid. 

 Tused the Coralline, Creamola, and black for 
the eyebrows last night on the stuge. I am de- 
lighted with the effect, and in future shall send to 
you for all I wish in the line of ‘make up.’ 

“Very truly yours, 


The Velaro Cosmetics 


promote and retain beauty, and from their 
natural appearance and purity are particularly 
adapted to home and street use. An interest- 
ing book, entitled ‘*How to Use Cosmetics,"’ 
will be sent CRATIS on receipt of your address 
with 4c. In stamps for postage. 


Madame VELARO, 

249 W. 22d St., N. Y. City. 

Cc R EA M fe) LA san exquisite and Instan- 
= taneous beautifier and 

preserver of the complexion Is sold by all 

Mruggists. Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


Mention this paper.) 





RERCISER': or Brain Workere 
2, Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths, 
A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , somethirg pew scien- 
tite, durable, comprebensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
“€ Schools for Physical and bois Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 714 bth Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. p ntl asa Blaikie, author ‘of “How 
to get Strong,” says of it. ‘ I never saw any 
other that I fines a half as well.” 


a “OME ry 
the Athlete or Invalid. 






With your name, if 

you send 12+, fora 
Goeld-bound album of 

Ae Samples & sort 's terms, rey a Cards, j #1 


a dos, 50 nice chro: Ba ty Ray ryt | é 0. svete ae 


& envelopes & soudege 


Piso’s nn for Catarth is the 
Best, Easiest ay for and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


at 1 Halt or sent by ze. 
Hazeltine, hse ae 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbene, 
The best ever made.——————Ask your Dealer for them, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
of any kind promptly and economically executed. 
No commission. 1 reference. Write = — 

and information, J. H. BUSSIN 
41 West 14th Street, New w York. 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, 7. Megs 4 Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, *svirs"iveii 


CKER, 113 East 14th Street, New 






















HOPPING in Phila by a Lady of taste and ex- 
perience. Miss J. E. Massey, 1706 Walnut St., Phila. 














B 


i 








